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WITHHOLDING OF INFORMATION BY DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


(Burning of 2,500 Copies of Farm Population Estimates for 
1957) 
THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. L. H. Fountain, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Fountain, Reuss, Hoffman, and Michel. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel. 

Mr. Fountarn. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Let the record show that a quorum is present. 

The purpose of our hearing this morning is to inquire into activities 
of the Department of Agriculture involving the recent withholding 
from circulation of some 2,500 copies of a pamphlet, entitled “Farm 
Population Estimates for 1957,’’ and the refusal of the Department to 
furnish a copy of the original version of this document to the sub- 
committee. 

This material was first requested by the subcommittee counsel. As 
committee chairman, I then addressed a written communication to 
the Department requesting the material. This first request was 
politely but firmly denied. I then made a second request in writing. 
This was also denied. No authority was given on either occasion for 
withholding the information. 

I will not take time to read all of the correspondence. I assume 
members of the committee have already had an opportunity to read 
it, since copies were furnished to them. In order for the record to 
show what has transpired, if there is no objection, the correspondence 
will be placed in the record at the conclusion of my opening remarks. 

This refusal on the part of the Department to supply the committee 
with a copy of the original version of its Farm Population Estimates 
for 1957 is only the most recent example of the many, many occasions 
during the past few years when information has, in the opinion of the 
Chair, been unjustifiably withheld from the Congress and the public 
by executive agencies. 

It has always been a recognized fact that certain classified informa- 
tion should be withheld from the public and even from the Congress 
to protect the national security. However, officials of executive 
agencies far too often have arbitrarily withheld unclassified informa- 
tion without legal authority or legitimate reason. When this is done 
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by any agency, one has no alternative but to conclude that the agency 
has something to hide. 


It is fundamental, it seems to me, for the success of our democratic 
form of government that the elected representatives of the people be 
fully informed. 


if the present trend toward arbitrary secrecy is allowed to continue, 
the Congress of the United States will cease to be the independent and 
equal branch of the Government established by the Constitution, and 


become in my opinion nothing more than a subsidiary and legislative 
tool of the Executive. 


It is essential that the Congress take appropriate action to prevent 
such a terrifying prospect from becoming a reality. 

{ want to state for the record that I called this hearing today with 
great reluctance. Congressional hearings are a very valuable means 
of obtaining information, but they can be very time consuming for 
both members and witnesses who have other duties to perform. 

The information in question could and should have been provided 
to the subcommittee without any necessity for this hearing. I tried 
to make that very clear in my letters to the Department. 

At this point, I will read a portion of my second letter of March 7, 
requesting the information in question, and I quote: 


Since the Department of Agriculture has thus far refused to disclose the exact 
nature of the information deleted from Population Estimates for 1957, I am not 
in a position to judge its importance. It may be that the information is relatively 
unimportant, and the Department has logical reasons for removing it from an 
official report.. This might be an understandable basis for not wanting to endorse 
or circulate the information concerned, but it would not justify an attempt to 
conceal the facts from the Congress. When documents are withheld and officials 
are forbidden to talk, an inference is inevitably created that the Department has 
something to hide. 


The Department’s refusal to furnish the requested document, 
therefore, left no alternative but to call this hearing to get this informa- 
tion and, in addition, to get an explanation as to why access to it has 
been denied the subcommittee. 

(The letters above referred to are as follows:) 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1948. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee has 
received information indicating that more than 2,000 copies of the Department 
of Agriculture pamphlet entitled ‘‘Farm Population Estimates for 1957,” after 
being prepared and duplicated, were withheld from distribution on instructions 
from the Secretary’s Office, after which a revised version of this pamphlet was 
prepared which did not contain certain information included in the earlier printing. 
Officials of the Agricultural Marketing Service have advised the subcommittee 
counsel that more than 2,000 copies of this publication were “withdrawn” and 
revised material substituted, but have refused to discuss the nature of changes 
made, indicating that this position was being taken upon the advice or instructions 
of their superiors in the Department. 

Will you please furnish to the subcommittee by noon Monday, March 3: 

1. Copies of the revised Farm Population Estimates for 1957, and the original 
or uncirculated version of this publication. 

2. An outline of the changes made in the revised version of Farm Population 
Estimates for 1957, and a statement of the reasons for such changes. 

3. A statement of the number of copies of Farm Population Estimates for 
1957 which were ‘“‘withheld” from circulation and the disposition of such copies. 
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4. An explanation of the reasons why officials of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service were instructed or advised not to discuss this matter. 
Trusting that we will have your full cooperation, I am, 
Sincerely, 
L. H. Founrain, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 


Washington, D. C., March 8, 1968. 
Hon. L. H. Fountarn, 


House of Representatives. 


DAR CONGRESSMAN FountTatn: This is in reply to your letter of February 27, 
requesting certain information. 

1. We are transmitting to you herewith copies of the revised report, Farm 
Population Estimates for 1957, together with comparable reports for several 
preceding years. We are also transmitting a copy of a joint Census-AMS report 
on farm population which was released October 20, 1957. The Census-AMS 
report contains the same estimates of total United States farm population as 
were published in the later report titled ‘Farm Population Estimates for 1957,” 
which was released on February 13, 1958. 

The uncirculated and unapproved version was revised and is, therefore, a 
basic part of the working drafts upon which the final report is based. These 
drafts, of course, are not available for release. 

2. The report issued February 13 constituted the first publication of population 
estimates by regions and by geographic divisions, and of the changes resulting 
from births, deaths, and movement of persons to and from the farm population. 
These figures are identical with the figures in the draft which was revised. 

The following changes were made in the revised version: 

Material was added in the first column of figures in Table 4, Replies Tabulated. 
The Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service felt that this addition 
would help to make it clearer that the agency tabulated 21,703 replies covering 
94,882 farms. 

Material deleted fell into two categories: 

(a) Certain material based on an inadequate sample was deleted. A report 
on farm population has been issued by the Department of Agriculture nearly 
every year for more than 30 years; and for several years, at least, it has contained 
approximately the same type of information in about the same form. This 
year, however, the technicians responsible for the estimates added material taken 
from replies of certain farmers. The technicians stated in the draft that this 
material was only illustrative of the range of the factors affecting farm-population 
movement, and did not necessarily give a representative statistical sample. On 
these grounds, the Assistant Secretary decided to publish only the statistical data 
without the additional material. 

The authors of the report had an incorrect impression that the Administrator 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service had approved publication of the additional 
material. 

The Administrator asked that the publication be readied for release as soon as 
possible, assuming that the publication would be put through the customary 
clearances. That resulted in offset printing of the report at a time when it 
should have been considered a draft still subject to review. 

As soon as the Administrator saw a copy of the report, he directed that it 
should be withheld from distribution until the new material could be examined. 

After such review, the Assistant Secretary for Marketing and Foreign Agri- 
culture directed that the new material should be eliminated and the report be 
issued in substantially the same form as in previous years. 

(b) A full-page chart ‘and two paragraphs referring to reports of the Bureau of 
the Census were also deleted. These 2 paragraphs were virtually identical with 
the last 2 paragraphs in the report on farm population estimates for 1956. 

The sole reason for this deletion was to bring the publication within eight pages. 
Otherwise, there would have been about 2% blank pages, with the method of 
printing used; and the cost would have been greater. 

In addition, slight revisions were made in the opening paragraph to recognize 
the limitations of the estimates contained in the report. These limitations are 
further set forth on page 6 of the published report. Reports of earlier years 
contained the same qualifying language. 
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3. There were 2,500 copies of the publication printed before the revision; 2,500 
copies of the revised version were also printed. Copies of the first version were 
withheld from circulation and were destroyed, since there was no point in taking 
up storage space with copies that were not to be released. Additional costs 
resulting from the revision totaled approximately $50.78. 

4. Officials of the Agricultural Marketing Service were advised not to disclose 
the exact nature of the material deleted since it was illustrative rather than repre- 
sentative of the factors affecting farm pepulation movement. 

Tosum up, we did call back a population booklet recently before it was released. 
It was found that some parts of the booklet as originally printed involved a 
departure from the established form for this publication and were not based on an 
adequate sample. These parts were eliminated. The booklet was then distrib- 
uted in the same form as in previous years and copies are available. 

Sincerely, 
Don PAaRLBERG, Assistant Secretary. 

Enclosures. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BEnNson, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washingion, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: On February 27, I wrote to you asking that the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee be furnished certain information, including 
a copy of Farm Population Estimates for 1957 which was prepared for circulation 
and then withheld. Under date of March 3, I have received a reply from Assistant 
Secretary Don Paarlberg furnishing a part of the information requested. How- 
ever, a copy of the original version of Farm Population Estimates for 1957 was 
not furnished as requested and the letter contained a statement that this version 
was “a basie part of the working drafts upon which the final report is based. 
These drafts, of course, are not available for release.”’ 

Mr. Paarlberg later advised the subcommittee counsel that there had been no 
misunderstanding concerning the document requested in my letter, that the 
request had been carefully considered, and that the phrase concerning release of 
working drafts was intended as a refusal to furnish the requested document to 
the subcommittee. Mr. Paarlberg was unable, however, to cite any statutory 
authority for this refusal. 

The position taken by Mr. Paarlberg is obviously in conflict with the statement 
by the Department of Agriculture in its reply to a questionnaire by the Special 
Subcommittee on Government Information that “virtually all information is made 
available to * * * committees of Congress on request, where there are no statu- 
tory or other mandatory limitations.” 

Since the Department of Agriculture has thus far refused to disclose the exact 
nature of the information deleted from Population Estimates for 1957, I am not 
in a position to judge its importance. It may be that the information is relatively 
unimportant and that the Department has logical reasons for removing it from 
an official report. This might be an understandable basis for not wanting to 
endorse or circulate the information concerned, but it would not justify an attempt 
to conceal the facts from the Congress. When documents are withheld and officials 
are forbidden to talk, an inference is inevitably created that the Department has 
something to hide. 

The refusal of Department officials to furnish information on this occasion is 
not an unusual occurrence. During the 3 years that I have been chairman of the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, there have been numerous occasions 
in which information requested by the subcommittee has been refused or unneces- 
sarily delayed. This has happened consistently when the subcommittee sought 
information relating to possible irregularities or lack of economy and efficiency in 
the operation of the Department. 

There seems to be a feeling on the part of some officials of your Department 
that this subcommittee is seeking information for the purpose of embarrassing 
the Department. This impression is incorrect; furthermore, it is entirely un- 
warranted on the basis of this subcommittee’s conduct during the past 3 years. 
We have been and will continue to be motivated by a desire to carry out our 
responsibilities with respect to economy and efficiency in government, regardless 
of who might be in charge of the executive branch. We have passed up many 
obvious opportunities to embarrass the Department of Agriculture because we 
did not think such action would be in the public interest. At the same time, 
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however, I want to make it very clear that I believe the American people have a 
right to know what is going on in their Government, regardless of whether or not 
the facts might embarrass someone. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, by delegation of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, the Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee has responsibility for studying the operation of Government activities in 
the Department of Agriculture at all levels with a view to determining its economy 
and efficiency. It would be impossible for the subcommittee to properly carry 
out this responsibility if it should have access only to such selected information 
as the Department is willing to supply after a careful screening. It is for this 
reason, I am sure, that the 1946 act authorizes the subcommittee ‘‘to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of 
such papers, documents, and books, and to take such testimony as it deems 
necessary.” 

The right of the Committee on Government Operations to obtain information 
is clearly set forth, also, in title 5, section 105a of the United States Code. This 
section, referring to the committee by its former name as the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, directs that “every executive depart- 
ment and independent establishment of the Government shall, upon request of 
the committee * * * or of any seven members thereof * * * furnish any 
information requested of it relating to any matter within the jurisdiction of said 
committee.” [Italic supplied.] 

Subcommittee hearings where members have an opportunity to question wit- 
nesses are an effective device for promptly obtaining necessary information. 
However, such hearings can be very time consuming for both members and 
witnesses. Consequently, we have tried wherever possible and appropriate to 
have the subcommittee staff obtain the information desired, thus avoiding the 
necessity of calling witnesses from the departments and agencies under our juris- 
diction. The subcommittee staff has often sought to obtain information from 
the Department of Agriculture through informal telephone conferences with 
Department personnel most familiar with particular programs and activities. 
In most instances, the information requested has been provided promptly and 
courteously. However, when departmental personnel are instructed or advised 
not to answer questions of the subcommittee staff, this important avenue of infor- 
mation is closed to us. Correspondence is often an unsatisfactory substitute 
since the additional work and delay involved frequently produce an unresponsive 
or incomplete reply. 

During the last 3 years, this subcommittee has been extremely patient with 
the Department of Agriculture and has exercised a great deal of forbearance. I 
am afraid we may have been too patient and too forbearing. While the present 
matter may not involve a large amount, your Department handles billions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money every year. We have a serious responsibility to 
carry out with respect to the economy and efficiency of its operations. I do not 
think we are justified in continuing to spend a substantial part of our time in 
writing letters seeking information which has been arbitrarily withheld or un- 
reasonably delayed by the Department of Agriculture. 

I am hereby repeating my request that a copy of the original version of Farm 
Population Estimates for 1957 be furnished to the Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee. If this document is not furnished to the subcommittee by noon 
Tuesday, March 11, will you please furnish by that time a full statement of the 
statutory authority on which the refusal to furnish this document is based. 

Trusting that this matter will have your personal attention and that we will 
receive your full cooperation, I am 

Sincerely, 
L. H. Fountain, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. Fountain, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 

DEAR CoNGRESSMAN FountTaAIN: This is in reply to your letter of March 7 
with further reference to the revisions in the final draft of Farm Population 
Estimates for 1957, published by the Department of Agriculture. The letter 
was received in the Department on March 11. 


24095—58——-2 
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We have always been willing to give full information to”™the™Congress about 
final actions taken by the Department. This is proven by the great volume 
of information furnished your committee over the past years and the time we 
have spent in meeting informal requests of your staff. 

In the present case we have studied your March 7 letter carefully in the light 
of our communication to you of March 3. We respectfully submit that the 
March 3 letter, particularly paragraphs 2 (a) and (b), gives a detailed explana- 
tion of the changes made in the final draft of the report. 

We have proceeded on the broad general principle that the draft of the report 
as finally revised is a basic part of the working papers of this Department which, 
of course, are not available for release. I may add that the cost resulting from 
the final revision was approximately $50.78. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don PAARLBERG, Assistant Secretary. 


MARCH 28, 1958. 
Hon. Don PAARLBERG, 


Assistant Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Mr. Paarteere: As you know, the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee is interested in activities of the Department of Agriculture involving 
the recent withholding from circulation of some 2,500 copies of a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Farm Population Estimates for 1957.’’ In view of your refusal to furnish 
a copy of the original version of this publication in response to the request of the 
subcommittee counsel or to my letters of February 27 and March 7, the subcom- 
mittee has no alternative but to call witnesses from the Department of Agriculture 
in order to obtain the information it desires. 

Will you please be present at room 101 of the George Washington Inn, New 
Jersey and C Street SE., at 10 a. m., on Thursday, April 3, to testify before the 
subcommittee. Please bring with you at that time a copy of the original version 
of Farm Population Estimates for 1957. In addition, will you please arrange for 
those employees of the Department of Agriculture who had an important part 
in preparation and release of Farm Population Estimates for 1957 to be present 
with you. 


If there is any question concerning the information desired by the subcom- 
mittee, please contact the subcommittee counsel, Mr. James Naughton. 
Sincerely, 
L. H. Founratrn, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

Mr. Fountarn. We have with us this morning Dr. Don Paarlberg, 
Assistant Secretary, and several other witnesses from the Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. Paarlberg, I expect you will answer a number of 
questions in your prepared statement. Consequently, we on the 
committee will reserve our questions until you have finished. You 
may now proceed. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement at this 
time? 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Hoffman—— 

Mr. Horrman. It may possibly be that these hearings are held to, 
in a way, support the passage of H. R. 2767; that is the bill reported 
out by the Committee on Government Operations—our committee— 
the Moss subcommittee. I would like to know whether the hearing 
under the Reorganization Act is for the purpose of giving the Con- 
gress, through the committee, information as to whether the Depart- 
ment has been spending its funds unnecessarily, or whether, and per- 
haps both purposes may have been in mind, the Department was 
making improper inquiries, and third, whether the committee had in 
mind the need for some legislation to bring about economy in the 
operation of the Department, or perhaps write new legislation which 
would be helpful to the people generally. I am not critical. I am 
trying to pinpoint the purpose of this particular hearing. 
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I think it is conceded by those on the minority side, although I 
have not talked to any of them, that this being a people’s government 
the people have a right to know practically all the essential or im- 
portant actions that are taken by any of the Departments. On the 
other hand, as to communications between the officials of the Depart- 
ments, either of equal rank or of different rank, whether the com- 
mittee counsel, or chairman, or the committee, itself—this sub- 
committee—thinks we have the right to go into those matters, which 
just involve conferences between members of the Department. 

What I’m trying to say in a rather vague way is whether the com- 
mittee asserts the right to what might be otherwise confidential com- 
munications between those in charge of the Department and subordi- 
nates who are out, for example, collecting information or are evaluat- 
ing it. As for example, if we consider a bill, do the people have the 
right to know what counsel, Mr. Naughton, says to members, or 
whether they have a right to a discussion that you and I might have 
as to the provisions of a certain bill? Do you get the line of demarca- 
tion? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes, Mr. Hoffman, you have posed some 5 or 6 
questions at one time. Of course, the question as to what the execu- 
tive agencies have a right to withhold from the Congress and what the 
Congress and the people have a right to know is a highly controversial 
question of long standing. You’ve been here much longer than | 
have, so you are probably more familiar than I am with it. It’s a 
controversy which will doubtless be going on long after all of us here 
today have passed away. I think it is very difficult for anyone, and 
the Chair would certainly not assume that prerogative, to make a 
blanket statement as to what information the Congress and the 
people should have and what they should not have. There are con- 
tentions and very sincere differences of opinion on the part of people 
who take both sides of the controversy. 

For your information, in planning these hearings the Chair had not 
even thought of the legislation to which you referred. That bill was 
reported out of the full committee some few days ago, after being 
reported to the full committee by the Moss Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information. 

Our interest came about because we received a number of requests, 
including requests from Members of Congress and members of this 
committee, for the information which we understood had been with- 
held from the public. Frankly, I was not familiar with the situation 
until it was brought to my attention. In compliance with those 
requests, as I indicated in my opening statement, I directed a com- 
munication to the Department requesting that the information be 
supplied. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me interrupt. 

Through the correspondence you so kindly and promptly furnished I 
am familiar with that end of it. 

Mr. Founrain. Frankly, I thought the information would be sup- 
plied to us, and in all probability that would have been the end of it. 
However, it was not. 

Now, of course, this committee has jurisdiction over the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture insofar as it relates to matters of economy and 
efficiency, and, of course, questions of economy and efficiency are 
involved in this situation. 
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Mr. Horrman. In this particular one today? 

Mr. Founratn. In this particular one today. 

Mr. Horrman. Then it hee to do with the question of whether the 
money has been unnecessarily spent? 

Mr. Fountatrn. Oh, yes, it has to do with that, and it also involves 
economic and statistical analyses made by the Department of Agri- 
culture which I think this committee has a right to examine to see that 
& proper and effective job has been done. Some $14 million, I believe, 
is spent for research and marketing statistics of one kind or another. 

I, for one, will certainly concede that there may be instances in which 
an executive agency might conceivably be justified in withholding 
information from the Congress. In this particular instance there 
has been, as I understand it, no contention that this is even classified 
information. And, of course, the thing that brought the controversy 
to a head is the fact that what has been referred to as a draft was 
actually printed, and 2,500 copies of it were made. The reprint also 
involved only 2,500 copies. As I indicated in my opening statement, 
it may be that the original version is not too significant. However, 
along with these other questions, I think the committee has the right 
to make inquiry into the reasons for withholding the information. 

Dr. Paarlberg’s prepared statement was just delivered to me in 
my office a few minutes ago, and I think his statement gives a pretty 
good description of what transpired. However, I am sure members 
of the committee will want to ask some questions about specific items. 
It now appears that they are supplying the information and giving an 
explanation as to what the two versions contained. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it your understanding—this is the understand- 
ing I got—that someone had been sent out by the Department to 
collect certain information? 

Mr. Fountain. They sent out questionnaires to a number of people, 
and I think the replies contained some 2,700 comments. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. Then someone in the Department evaluated 
those replies and then someone got out a report which was contrary 
to the previous practice and then the top folks wanted to suppress 
it or not put it out, and didn’t adopt it? 

Mr. Fountain. I don’t know. I think Dr. Paarlberg’s statement 
will clarify the issue. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t want to interrupt or delay, I want to get 
the issue if I can. 

Mr. Paarteerc. That will be made clear in my statement. 

Mr. Fountatn. Dr. Paarlberg, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
MARKETING AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ORIS V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
SERVICE; FRANKLIN THACKREY, DIRECTOR, MARKETING IN- 
FORMATION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; 
CALVIN L. BEALE, ACTING HEAD, FARM POPULATION SECTION, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; RALPH F. KOEBEL, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL FOR RESEARCH AND STAFF 
LEGAL SERVICES, GENERAL COUNSEL’S OFFICE; AND FRED- 
ERICK V. WAUGH, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Paartperea. I would like to introduce my associates: Mr. 
Oris V. Wells, Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service; Mr. 
Franklin Thackrey, Director, Marketing Information Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service; Mr. Calvin L. Beale, Acting Head, 
Farm Population Section, Agricultural Marketing Service; Mr. 
Ralph F. Koebel, Assistant General Counsel for Research and Staff 
Legal Services, General Counsel’s Office; and Mr. Frederick V-~ 
Waugh, Director, Division of Agricultural Economics, Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

Mr. Fountain. We are glad to have all you gentlemen with us. 

Mr. PaaruBera. I am here with my associates, at the request of 
the chairman, to provide information regarding a report entitled 
“Farm Population Estimates for 1957,” prepared by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture and released as 
a departmental publication on February 13, 1958. <A copy of this 
report is appended to my statement. It is a document of eight pages. 

(The document referred to appears in the appendix as exhibit A 
on p.59.) 

Mr. PaartBerG. The interest of this committee is not so much in 
the report which was released as in an earlier form of the report, 
which had not received final approval before being processed. For 
the record I am supplying a copy of the earlier report, which has 
been marked to indicate precisely the changes which were made. 

I will supply this for the record. I have given Mr. Naughton I 
think 5 or 6 copies of this which he has distributed, I believe, to the 
members of the committee, and I believe a copy of it has been made 
available to the press table as well. 

(The document referred to appears in the appendix as exhibit B 
on p. 63.) 

Mr. Fountain. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fountain. On the record. 

Go ahead, Mr. Paarlberg. 

Mr. PaAarLBerG. It is our intention to make this early version 
available for examination by the press. 

I shall first give certain background information and then indicate 
the nature of the material which was omitted and the circumstances 
surrounding our action. 

Each year the Department issues a farm population report. Pop- 
ulation estimates are provided by regions and by geographic divisions, 
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There are estimates regarding births, deaths, and the movement of 
persons to and from farms. The report has been issued in sub- 
stantially the same form for many years. 

This report is based on a questionnaire mailed out to farm people 
throughout the United States. For the 1957 report about 78,000 
questionnaires were mailed out and about 22,000 were returned. 

Each year, for many years, the blank which was mailed out has 
carried a statement inviting comments regarding the movement of 
farm population. For 1957 the statement was worded as follows: 

Your comments about the movement of persons to and from the farms, of 
farm people to or from nonfarm employment, and the starting or abandoning of 
farms in your locality will be greatly appreciated. 

A number of farmers have responded to this statement each year. 
The statisticians in the Department who prepare the report have 
thus been enabled to interpret, somewhat better than they otherwise 
would, the statistical findings of the study. 

I feel that the farmers who supply these comments have no thought 
that their statements would ever be published or directly attributed to 
them personally. Nor has this ever been done. 

The statisticians in the Department who prepared Farm Population 
Estimates for 1957 decided that some of these comments would add 
to the merits of the report. Some 2,700 comments were received. 
From these 2,700, about 125 were selected. A draft manuscript was 
prepared, including these 125 comments, grouped according to various 
categories. The draft manuscript stated that the comments chosen 
were “more expressive than the average.” The comments regarding 
trends in farm population were intended to illustrate the range of the 
factors affecting farm-population movement; they did not purport to 
give a quantitative analysis. 

The authors of the report had an incorrect impression that the 
Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service had approved 
publication of the additional material. The Administrator asked that 
the publication be readied for release as soon as possible, assuming 
that the publication would be put through the customary clearances. 
That resulted in the report being handled as a routine statistical release 
so that it was offset printed at a time when it should have been 
considered a draft still subject to review. As soon as the Administra- 
tor saw a copy of the report, he directed that it should not be dis- 
tributed until the new material could be examined. After such review, 
I advised that the new material should be eliminated and the report 
be issued in substantially the same manner as in previous years. 

No statistics were deleted or changed. No statistical finding was 
altered. None of the 125 comments mentioned the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or the Department of Agriculture. The revisions that were 
made had no effect on our estimates of the size of the farm population 
for the United States or for any geographic region. Our United States 
figure was the same as that published jointly on October 20, 1957, by 
the Bureau of the Census and the Department of Agriculture. The 
revisions had no effect on any of our estimates of farm income. All 
we did was to omit the comments of individual farmers and make some 
minor editorial revisions, chiefly to bring the final report within eight 
pages. 

I wish now to enumerate the reasons for revising the early version 
of the report and issuing the revised report in its usual form. 
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1. While some of the comments were enlightening, they were per- 
sonal comments limited in many cases to very particular circumstances 
which could not be generalized. Some of them were actually mislead- 
ing. There was concern that the misleading quotations, being the 
most striking, might be the most quoted. Hence the use of the quota- 
tions might serve to confuse rather than enlighten the public on trends 
in farm population. 

Consider this comment: 


All that are left are the old, tired, and unlearned. 


The truth is that the level of education on farms is constantly increas- 
ing and that labor-saving machinery continually eases the Cention of 
physical work. 

To take a statement which may have reflected only a cursory 
thought and to quote such a statement in a formal report released 
by the Department of Agriculture does not meet the responsibility 
ee at on the Department at the time of its founding 96 years ago— 
to acquire and to diffuse among the people of the United States useful information 
on subjects connected with agriculture, in the most general and comprehensive 
sense of that word. 

2. Information as to reasons for farm population movement is 
generally available from carefully prepared studies. In formal studies 
this information is far more accurate than in the comments which 
appeared in the draft manuscript. 

For example, we have information on changes in the size of farm 
which is more accurate and more enlightening than the comment: 


* * * The small- and medium-sized farmer is a dead duck. [Italic supplied by 
the farmer. ] 


As another example, we have information on agricultural oppor- 
tunities for young people which is more accurate than this comment: 


Sons of established farmers want no part of farming. 
Or this contrasting observation: 


We have 8 young couples that just started to farm since World War II north 
of town, not mentioning young farmers on the other 3 sides. 

The Department does want the public to know the facts regarding 
trends in farm population. In furtherance of that purpose, we 
released, on February 13, 1958, a fact sheet on this subject, which is 
appended to this testimony. 

It is simply a mimeographed report, which you have, of some four 
pages giving certain statistical information and some interpretation 
of these statistics. 

Mr. Micueu. Will this be made a part of the record? 

Mr. Paarusera. I should like to make it a part of the record. 

Mr. Founratn. If there is no objection it will be included. I 
have not had a chance to read it, but I assume it is appropriate. 

(The document referred to appears in the appendix as exhibit C 
on p. 74.) 

Mr. Paartpera. 3. Direct quotations had never previously been 
published. After reviewing the attempt to reflect the reasons for 
farm population changes by the use of personal quotations, it was 
thought unwise to reverse the judgment of previous years. 

For these reasons, the uncirculated and unapproved version was not 
distributed. Twenty-five hundred copies of this unapproved version 
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had been processed. These were destroyed and the regular type re- 
port was published. Additional processing costs resulting from this 
revision totaled approximately $50.78. 

‘i addition to deleting the comments, these minor changes were 
made: 

Material was added in the first column of figures in Table 4: 
Replies Tabulated. The Administrator of the Agricultural aes 
ing Service felt that this addition would help to make it clearer that 
the agency tabulated 21,703 replies covering 94,882 farms. 

2. A full-pa e chart and two paragraphs referring to Bureau of the 
Census-A jonltural Marketing Service reports were omitted. The 
chart had previously been published in the Agricultural Outlook 
Chartbook, while the 2 paragraphs were virtually identical with the 
last 2 paragraphs in the report on Farm Population Estimates for 
1956. The sole reason for this change was to bring the publication 
within 8 pages. Otherwise, there would have been about 2% blank 
pages, with the method of printing used; and the cost would have been 
greater. 

3. In addition, slight revisions were made in the opening paragraph 
to recognize the limitations of the estimates contained in the report. 
These limitations are further set forth on page 6 of the published 
report. Reports of earlier years contained the same qualifying 
language. 

We felt at the time we withdrew the unapproved version that it 
would be best to use the comments for analysis rather than for pub- 
lication. We thought it was clearly within the province of the De- 
partment to determine in what form the information should be 
published. 

In view of the interest which has arisen about the publication, we 
feel that it is now better to make public the minor nature of the 
revisions than to withhold this information further, thereby suggesting 
the possibility that the withheld information was either useful to the 
public or damaging to the Department: 

Mr. Chairman, I will be happy to respond to questions that you 
may have. I may need the help of my associates in answering some 
of the questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Dr. Paarlberg, for a very forthright 
statement of your position. 

To assist the members of the subcommittee in determining the 
particular witness to whom they may wish to address their questions, 
I wonder if you would please describe your own duties and responsi- 
bilities and those of the other witnesses who may be present as they 
relate to the preparation and distribution of the annual farm popula- 
tion estimates. 

Mr. Paarupera. I am Assistant Soeresary for Marketing and 
Foreign Agriculture. 

In that capacity I supervise the activities of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, the Foreign Agricultural Service, and the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority. In ordinary events the Administrator 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service has the full responsibility for the 
operations of that agency. On special matters, counsel is taken with 
the Assistant Secretary. Mr. Wells, on my left, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, has responsibility for that agency. 
Routine matters, of course, do not come to his attention, but he does 
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bear ultimate responsibility for operations of the various divisions in 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of which the Farm Population and 
Rural Life Branch is one. 

On my right, Mr. Koebel is from the Office of the General Counsel. 
His area of responsibility there covers, among other things, the rela- 
tions between the executive and the legislative branches, and in that 
connection he and his associates have been concerned with the matter 
before us. 

Mr. Beale, behind me, is from the Farm Population and Rural Life 
Branch and it was he who prepared the material in the January issue 
of Farm Population Estimates for 1957. The excerpts from the 
questionnaires that were returned. 

Mr. Thackrey—— 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, could you give us some- 
thing more about Mr. Beale, his experience and his record? 
pared this first report, as I understand it. 

Mr. PaartBerG. That is correct. Mr. Beale is a long-time 
employee in the Department of Agriculture. I don’t know how many 
years he has been with us. He is a statistician. He has training in 
economics and in sociology. He does statistical work with respect to 
farm population, with respect to the age groupings of our rural people, 
with respect to the size of the farm labor force, and associated matters. 

Mr. Horrman. Did he ever farm himself? 

Mr. Paarupera. | do not know the answer to that question; Mr. 
Beale himself can respond. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Mr. Horrman. Would this be correct, he takes information as it 
comes in, he tries to classify and evaluate it? 

Mr. Paarupera. This is true. He does this with considerable 
background of training as a professional worker in the field of agri- 
cultural economics and agricultural sociology 

Mr. Horrman. He does a remarkably fine job to get more appro- 
priations for agriculture, as I read page 7 of the January report. 

Mr. PaaruperG. That is not his function in the Department, you 
understand. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand, but one grows enthusiastic over the 
Department with which he is associated. 

Mr. Paarupera. Mr. Thackrey is from the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. His function is the publication of reports for release. He 
receives the manuscripts for our various publications as they come 
forward, sees that they are in good form, sees that they are appropri- 
ate for publication, and then sees that publication is accomplished. 

Mr. Waugh, who is seated beside Mr. Thackrey, is head of our 
work in Agric cultural Ec onomics, and it is under that particular di- 
vision that the Population and Rural Life Branch is or ganized. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Wells, am I correct in my understanding that the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, which you head, spends about $14 million a year 
on marketing research and agric ultural estimates? 

Mr. WELLS. On agricultural economics, agricultural statistics and 
marketing research; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. About $1% million of this amount—correct me if 
I am in error—is for economic and statistical analysis, involving the 
collection, the analysis, and the interpretation of,data affecting_agri- 
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cultural prices, farm income, supply and consumption of farm prod- 
ucts, trends in population, and changes in the level of living of farm 
people; is that true? 

Mr. We tts. About that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you feel that this information is of value to the 
public and to the Congress in connection with legislation which is 
considered from time to time? 

Mr. We tts. You are talking about the whole output of the Divi- 
sion? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you feel that the farm population estimates 
may serve a useful purpose for the Congress in connection with 
agricultural legislation? 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir; and many other matters. It is not only 
legislation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. I might ask you this question: Do you think it is 
worth the million and a half it costs the taxpayers? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. I have appeared before both Appropriations 
Committees, and I have defended it with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Fountain. That is good. 

I will also ask you whether or not you feel that the Congress should 
have full access to the information for which it appropriates $1% 
million of taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, sir; except in those exceptional circumstances 
where executive department confidential information is involved, | 
would answer ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. Fountain. There was nothing confidential about the material 
that went into this report? 

Mr. Wetus. No. But by that I mean, we do a great deal of work; 
some portion of that work is staff work for the Secretary of Agriculture 
or for other people within the executive branch. 

It seems to me the staff work done for those people is subject to the 
decision of the particular officer of the executive branch as to whether 
it is to be released, rather than me, Mr. Chairman. 

We also send out millions of questionnaires which usually on their 
face provide that the identity of the person who returned the question- 
naire and comments will be held confidential. Those have been sup- 
plied to congressional committees on occasions. They have always 
respected the confidential pledge. 

The people who supply the information generally understand that 
their answers will not be used for income-tax purposes or otherwise 
involved in governmental operations. There is a field where they 
expect confidentiality. If you maintain a statistical service you must 
also maintain the integrity of your system. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think we all understand that quite often we get 
information of a confidential nature which is useful in evaluation. 

Mr. Wetts. I am simply talking about respecting the identity of 
the individual who supplies us some information. 

Mr. Fountain. Will you elaborate on that statement ‘confidential 
information”’ a little further? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, outside of the field of agricultural economics, 
but rather in the field of agricultural statistics, we send out 8 to 10 
million questionnaires a year. Most of those questionnaires contain 
the provision the information will be confidential and not released. 
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Anything that would reveal the single identification in a single area, 
we combine it with some other region or some other figure, so we try 
to make all our information available, but we do try at the same time 
not to release the identity of people who supply us the particular parts 
of the information. 

Mr. Reuss. Their names? 

Mr. We tts. Yes, their names. 

We have on occasion supplied this kind of material to Congress, 
and the Congress has always respected the problem facing us. It isa 
part of the whole Government statistical system, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Who maintains the mailing list for farm population 
estimates? 

Mr. Beate. We use the mailing list that is maintained by the 
Agricultural Estimates Division. These mailing lists are located in 
the States and our questionnaires are mailed out by the State statis- 
ticians. They return them to us. 

Mr. Fountain. Who handles the actual mailing? 

Mr. Bea.e. The State statistician. 

Mr. Weis. May I supplement that, Mr. Chairman? We have a 
general crop reporter list, which the State statistician maintains for 
general crop reports, and these farm population questionnaires are 
mailed to the general group. We have a decentralized operation 
using 41 field offices headed by a “State statistician.” 

Mr. Micueu. Does he normally have his office in the State ASC 
office, or closely allied with it? 

Mr. We tts. No, sir. In every State where there is State legisla- 
tion directing the State commissioner or some other agency to collect 
agricultural statistics, we usually have a cooperative agreement with 
the State. In most States, the agricultural statistics function at the 
State level is vested in the State department of agriculture. In 
those States where we have a cooperative agreement, we usually 
have our office in or closely allied to the State department of 
agriculture. 

In quite a few States, our statistician not only is the State statis- 
tician for the Federal Government, but also the statistician for the 
State department of agriculture. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Beale, will you or other representatives from 
the Department describe, step by step, just how most of the copies 
of the original version of Farm Population Estimates were destroyed? 

Mr. Beate. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Fountain. Who does? Would you, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. PaarcBerG. I do not have specific knowledge as to how they 
were destroyed. We gave orders they should be destroyed. My 
understanding is that they were burned as the most appropriate way 
of disposing of them. 

I did not myself witness any such event. Our concern was that 
they be destroyed since it was deemed inappropriate that they be 
released, and the matter of how this was done was not of concern 
tome. I had not pursued this matter. 

Mr. Fountain. Doctor, is that the normal method for disposing 
of surplus papers? 

Mr. Paar.pera. I do not know. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you know, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We ts. I do not know. 
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Mr. Fountain. Does anyone else from the Department know 
whether burning is the normal method of disposing of surplus papers? 

Mr. Tuacxrey. I don’t believe it is the customary method, Mr. 
Fountain. Frankly, I was ignorant of the normal procedures myself 
until after this took place. 

I am not sure of the details yet of what is done in the disposal of 
such information. 

Mr. Fountain. Is the normal procedure to determine whether or 
not surplus papers are useful for scrap purposes with a resultant 
saving for the taxpayers, and do the departmental regulations call 
for this as a normal method of disposition? 

Mr. PaartsBera. I do not myself have knowledge. I understand 
sometimes these papers are shredded, and there may be some value 
in paper so used. I do not know. It is not a thing that we do very 
often, Mr. Chairman, and therefore I have no special knowledge. 

Mr. Fountain. Does any representative from the Department 
know where they were destroyed? 

Mr. Paarvpera. I do not. 

Mr. Fountain. On whose orders were they destroyed? 

Mr. PaarBera. I gave orders that they be destroyed, since they 
were withdrawn and there was no use for them; there was no need for 
them to clutter our files. I gave orders that this report be destroyed. 

Mr. Fountain. Can you give the committee the number of copies 
which were left? 

Mr. Paarupera. I think we brought with us this morning our 
whole supply, excepting 1 or 2 that we had maintained in the Depart- 
ment for possible use there. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I assume ordinarily they would be 
shredded and sold to the junkman. 

Mr. Fountain. I don’t know. I was making inquiry as to the 
procedure of the Department. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any idea of how much that paper was 
worth if you had sold it? Just how much did the Agriculture De- 
partment lose or waste by having them burned instead of shredded 
and sold to the junk boy? 

Mr. PaarueerG. There would be 2,500 copies. 

Mr. Horrman. Of this January report? 

Mr. PAaRLBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you get the estimate, if it doesn’t cost more 
than the amount involved, to find out how much the Agriculture 
Department could have saved the taxpayers if they had sold that to 
the junkman? 

Mr. PaarLBerG. Yes, sir; we will be glad to look into that and 
report it. 

Mr. Horrman. So the press can put that waste in, due to the fact 
you burned them instead of shredding them. 

Mr. Reuss. When you are getting those figures, will you get for 
the committee the total amount of money saved for the taxpayer 
each year by the Department of Agriculture through selling surplus 
and waste paper to junkmen? 

Obviously if each bureau of the Department of Agriculture de- 
cided to burn rather than sell to the junkman, it might amount to a 
considerably greater loss to the taxpayers over the years than just 
this one 22-page edition of 2,500 copies, which I don’t imagine cost 
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the taxpayers more than a few dollars, but even a few dollars are of 
interest to the Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. PaaruserG. We will be happy to supply that additional in- 
formation. 

Mr. Horrman. Also, if you will, the value of the time that you 
used in coming up here to tell us about this. 

Mr. Chairman, on this other paper that my associate asked about, 
what was that? Was it scratch sheets or what? Just classify it if 
you can, but don’t go into any expensive operation. 

Mr. Fountarn. I expect that might take a long time. 

Mr. Horrman. More than the paper was worth. 

Mr. Fountatn. If you made a breakdown of all the various docu- 
ments and surplus papers that you destroyed, it would be quite a 
task; would it not? 

Mr. Paarupera. It would indeed. 

Mr. Fountain. Anyway, the subcommittee will be glad to get from 
you such information as you can supply without too much work. 

Mr. Horrman. I am willing to leave it to their judgment. 

Mr. Reuss. On my inquiry, Dr. Paarlberg, I don’t want you to 
spend more than 25 cents’ worth of departmental time. 

Mr. PaaRLBeRG. We will have what is readily available. 

(The information requested appears below:) 


The normal way of disposing of wastepaper from Government agencies in the 
District of Columbia is for it to be collected by the cleaning force of the Public 
Buildings Service, General Services Administration, which then sells it under a 
contract with a wastepaper dealer. The contractor picks up accumulations at 
designated places. Proceeds from all sales of wastepaper are deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

There were 2,500 copies of the report which was withdrawn from publication; 
and there were 24 pages. The weight would approximate 270 pounds. Infor- 
mation obtained by telephone from the General Services Administration indicates 
that $7 a ton is a good average price for wastepaper sold under the contract. 
That would amount to 35 cents per 100 pounds. At that rate, the paper might 
have been sold as scrap for a total of 9444 cents for the 2,500 copies. 

The General Services Administration apparently does not keep any record as 
to how much wastepaper it picks up from each separate building—or at any 
rate it would be considerable work to get a separate estimate for the Department 
of Agriculture. It did indicate that in the month of December 1957, it sold 
183 tons of wastepaper under its contract, picked up from the “south” area of 
the District of Columbia; and that area includes the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Agriculture Buildings, and the Liberty Loan Build- 
ing (apparently among others). The amount received for the 183 tons sold in 
December 1957 (after deducting the cost of trucking and hauling) was $729.47 
(again, this covers only one part of the District of Columbia). 


Mr. Micnex. Might I further observe, Mr. Chairman, that if you 
go down where they are gathering the wastepaper each morning, you 
find some pretty high-class ragpickers going through some of the 
paper down there, and this is not the first time that it has been my 
experience to find papers burned up here on the Hill. 

When I was with the former chairman of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, we found many occasions when it was much more to our 
advantage to burn what we were normally going to throw in the waste 
basket, rather than have people pick it out of the cans the following 
morning. 

Just this morning I saw 2 or 3 individuals going through the large 


wooden carts. Whatever they were getting I don’t know, but it is 
done every day. 
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Mr. Horrman. They weren’t reported, were they? 

Mr. Reuss. Let the record show, Mr. Michel, I consider that an 
undignified method of intergovernmental relations. 

Mr. Horrman. You might add that to the first one. 

Mr. Fountain. While we are discussing the question of cost, I 
believe you said in your prepared statement, as you did in your corre- 
spondence with me, that the cost was $50. 78. Are you able to get 
2,500 copies of this document printed for that sum? 

Mr. Paartperc. My understanding is, this is the added cost of 
the reprint. 

Isn’t that right, Mr. Thackrey? 

Mr. Tuackrey. That is the actual bill from the plant which 
operates on a reimbursement basis. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, that does not include the staff time of 
the people who are involved. 

Mr. Paar.Berec. It does not. 

Mr. Fountain. I doubt that you have any way of knowing what 
that would amount to. 

Mr. Paartperc. That would be very difficult to estimate. 

Mr. Fountain. Now, I wonder if you, Dr. Paarlberg, or someone 
on your staff, would start at the begmning and tell us just how this 
project starts, the hands through which it passes, and the various 
steps that are taken until it is finally published? 

Mr. PaaruBperG. Using this particular instance? 

Mr. Fountain. This particular instance. 

Mr. PAaRLBERG. I will endeavor to do that within the limitations 
of my knowledge, and my associates can fill in and amend what I say. 

In this particular case, the report is an annual one, the basic format 
and procedures have been well laid down, and as long as we stay 
within that format there is little difficulty in connection with its 
preparation. 

Now, in this particular case, this year the folks in the Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life Branch thought that it would be well to include 
these additional comments. This inv olved a departure from the form 
of the previous publications, and they therefore cleared it with their 
superior, who is Mr. Waugh. He is present here. 

Mr. Waugh felt that it would be an appropriate thing to prepare 
a manuscript in preliminary form containing these comments. There- 
fore, Mr. Beale and his associates prepared such a document, and in 
the due course of events it came to Mr. Waugh’s desk. 

At that time there was confusion with respect to the further steps 
through which this publication would go. In the ordinary course of 
events the publication would have been reviewed by the people in 
the Information Service as to form and as to content, and it is my 
judgment that had this been done in the customary manner that the 
departure from ordinary procedure would have been so marked as to 
call this immediately to the attention of Mr. Wells or myself, in which 
event the publication probably would have been checked while in 
manuscript form. 

There was, however, at that point in this case a confusion. There 
was a request that came from Mr. Wells asking that this publication 
be readied soon for release, because of certain requests for information 
we had received in the Secretary’s Office. 
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This was interpreted by Mr. Waugh, in my understanding, as con- 
stituting approval, full and complete, for the publication in this par- 
ticular form. 

Mr. Horrman. May I interrupt there to identify those pages? 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Horrman. I assume you are talking now from pages 6 over to 
15, and perhaps part of page 16? 

Mr. PaartBerG. I am talking about the comments which begin on 
page 2, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Page 2? 

Mr. Paar.LBerG. The comments that begin on page 2. 

Mr. Horrman. I am looking at January. 

Mr. PaaruBerG. That is right. There are several intervening pages 
of tables which were not altered. It begins on page 2, and then there 
were tables which were not altered, and then we pick up on pages 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and down through most of page 16. 
In fact, all of page 16. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me again, but what you deleted was prin- 
cipally from page 6, on, wasn’t it? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what I mean. Other than minor alterations 
you made at other points? 

Mr. PaarLBeRG. That is right. 

Shall I proceed, then, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. PAARLBERG. It was the misunderstanding, an unfortunate mis- 
understanding to the effect that the publication had been approved 
by the Administrator which led to its appearance in the type that 
you now see it. 

In this form, it came to the attention of Mr. Wells, and he was 
aware that a considerable departure was evident here from the earlier 
manner in which this report had been published. He brought it quickly 
to my attention, and after review the document was ta 

Now, in the ordinary course of events the manuscript would have 
been reviewed by several persons in the Office of Information and in 
the publications work of the AMS and would have appeared through 
these customary clearances. 

Mr. Wells can amplify that. 

Mr. Wetts. May I make a supplemental statement, Mr. Chairman? 

I would like to start with our questionnaires which we send out, not 
only with respect to farm population, but with respect to many other 
things, such as crop yields, crop acreages, and so on. 

Many of those questionnaires carry an invitation to the person 
who answers to put down such comments as he cares to put down. 
The back of the page is usually blank, and we suggest he put his com- 
ments on the back. I may say, even though we don’t ask him to, he 
quite often does, anyway. 

We are always, in releasing our statistics, interested, of course, not 
only in how much or what the actual figures may be, but also, we are 
interested in analyzing why the figures are what they are. These 
comments are often useful to the statistician who handles the incoming 
questionnaires. 
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This farm population questionnaire has been used in its present 
form for about 35 years now. This report has been released for about 
35 years. 

Now, when we release our reports, as a rule we center our attention 
on the figures, and we have an explanatory statement that goes with 
it. It is a rule in most of our reports to look at these comments, and 
if they appear to center around a particular problem, or offer leads to 
the statistician interpreting it, we often say ‘“There was considerable 
comment with respect to this or this.” 

Well, in the case of farm population, there have been comments on, 
I suppose 10 or 12 percent of the questionnaires that have come in. 
There were 2,700 comments, I believe, in this case out of about 22,000 
questionnaires. 

There was on April 1, 1957, as compared to April 1, 1956, a very 
sharp decline in farm population, according to the joint Agricultural 
Marketing Service-Census release. 

Mr. Fountain. Will you supply the committee with those figures. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. That was over what period of time? 

Mr. We ts. April 1, 1956, the figure was 22,257,000. The esti- 
mates for April 1, 1957 was 20,396,000. 

Mr. Fountain. That’s almost a 2 million decline. 

Mr. We ts. Almost a 2 million decrease. So there was a very 
considerable amount of interest as to why this amount of decrease. 

Now, we won’t go into the census report, but we estimate the 
total United States farm population in that report on the basis of a 
census sampling. This USDA report we are now talking about 
breaks the United States total down as between geographic regions, 
and gives the yearly balance sheets of births, deaths, people who 
moved to farms, and people who moved away from farms, for the 
United States and by regions. 

There has been from time to time an analysis made of these com- 
ments, and efforts were made 2 or 3 years ago to summarize them 
statistically or quantitatively. That is, to code the comments and 
try to arrive at some decision as to how they could be expressed 
quantitatively so as to have more meaning. 

That did not work out too well and was not included in the report, 
as | understand it. The people in charge of this particular report dis- 
cussed with their superior and their division head, Mr. Waugh, the 
fact there were the usual number of comments, the fact there was a 
sharp decline in farm population, the fact that there might be some 
interest in trying to summarize the comments, and the fact it would 
be difficult to do this statistically. 

So, he authorized them to see what they could turn out in terms of 
a nonstatistical, qualitative or literary type of analysis. This resulted 
in going through the 2,700 comments and trying to select a fairly small 
number that represented not so much why people left the farms, but 
all the reasons that were given in the 2,700 comments. In other 
words, covering the complete range of reasons given. 

Mr. Fountain. And the original version which was withdrawn, 
contained statements from individual farmers as to why they thought 
people were leaving the farm? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. It was 22 pages. ‘There were 11 pages of direct 
quotations from farmers, Individual farmers were not identified, 
of course; 
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Mr. Fountarn. Were they selected from all over the country? 

Mr. We tts. They were selected from the 2,700 in such a way, as I 
understand it, to represent all of the various classes of comments, 
without any value as to whether this or that comment related to the 
most important reason or the least important reason. In other words, 
the selected comments represented the range of comments which ap- 
peared on the questionnaires. 

We have a clearance procedure in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. In the case of what they call routine statistical reports, and 
we release a great many statistical reports, the statisticians prepare 
the report in a normal manner. 

It goes to an editor who clears it if there is nothing unusual about it, 
since the statisticians themselves are responsible for the figures. 
Such a routine report goes from the first editor who looks at it directly 
to the mimeograph or offset printing machine, which is very fast and 
a simple method, and is released as soon as possible. 

This is in the interest of speed, because people want to know 
these answers as a rule as soon as possible. 

Mr. Fountain. Right at this point, who was the statistician who 
worked on the Farm Estimates for 1957, or were there several? 

Mr. Weuus. There were several: Mrs. Hagood, in charge of the 
work; a woman by the name of Gladys Bowles; and Mr. Beale, who 
happened to be the individual who worked with the comments and 
actually prepared the 11 pages of the report in question. 

Mr. Fountarn. Who was the person to whom the figures were 
transmitted when they left the statistician? 

Mr. Wetts. The report went to Dr. Waugh, head of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Division, for reading and clearance e; from him to Mr. 
Rogers on our editorial staff. Mr. “Rogers was told by Mr. Waugh 
that Mr. Wells was aware this material was summarized and he 
treated it as a routine statistical report. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Waugh told Mr. Rogers you treated it as 
routine? 

Mr. Wettus. No, Mr. Waugh told Mr. Rogers I was aware of the 
content of the report, and Mr. Rogers sent it through as a routine 
statistical report. In other words, he shortcut it from himself to the 
duplicating section. 

Mr. Fountain. Were you aware of the contents of the report? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, I was aware that the comments were being 
summarized. I had not seen the report. The real reason for this 
arising is the fact that we do have this clearance process for routine 
reports although the Office of Information of the Department of 
Agriculture is responsible for the clearance of all material about 
which any question may be raised. And the Agricultural Marketing 
Service has an information office that looks at any question that 
should be referred to USDA Information. 

We do have a procedure for routine statistical reports which moves 
them at the highest possible rate of speed. In this particular case, 
some days before the report was ready for release, I had been talking 
to the people working in farm population and Dr. Waugh, indicating 
that we had some interest in the farm population situation, that the 
Secretary’s office would like to prepare a fact sheet for release and that 
I would like to have my attention called to the various things that 
we might look at. 
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At that time, Dr. Waugh said “TI have on my desk a manuscript 
which relates to the farm population report which has a very interest- 
ing section in it summarizing the comments which appeared on the 
backs of the questionnaires. Would you like to see it?” 

Mr. Fountain. Do you normally see it? 

Mr. Wetts. No, I think this is the first one of these particular 
reports I have read in detail in all the years I have been there. 

Mr. Fountain. So this went through the normal procedure? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. I told Mr. W augh, “T would like to see it some 
time. I don’t have time right now, so I simply suggest you go ahead 
and have it cleared and prepared for release as soon as possible.’ 

Dr. Waugh had read the report. In bis judgment it was all right. 
He turned it over to the editor with the statement Mr. Wells was 
aware of the fact that the comments were summarized. And I was 
aware of the fact they were summarized. 

Mr. Fountarn. So, on the basis of your statement to him you 
were satisfied for Mr. Waugh to go ahead and print the document 
and release it? 

Mr. We ts. I thought in my statement what I had said to Mr. 
Waugh was that the document should be sent through the clearance 
process and prepared for release as soon as possible. 

I don’t think I said to release it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Fountarn. It was sent through the clearance process? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. And if there was anything out of the normal or 
routine, I assumed it would be called to the attention of the head 
of my information division. 

Mr. Fountain. It went through the clearance process? 

Mr. We tts. It went to the first editor, including this 11 pages 
of material on the comments that Dr. Waugh said I was aware were 
summarized. He didn’t think it should be called to the attention 
of the Director of the Division or one of the Assistant Directors. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you ordinarily call it to their attention? 

Mr. We ts. Ordinarily, anything that is of an unusual nature in 
these statistical reports would be called to the attention of one of the 
directors or assistant directors of the division, who in their judgment 
would decide it should be discussed with the USDA Office of In- 
formation. 

Mr. Fountain. This is certainly different from the way the report 
had been prepared in previous years, but do you think it is of an 
unusual nature? 

Mr. Wetts. The January report was about 22 pages, of which I 
believe 11 pages were direct comments and quotations from the 
farmers, illustrating a wide range of opinions. 

This has never previously been done. Ordinarily, this would have 
been called to the attention of our top operating people with the ques- 
tion of whether they should be further discussed. 

Two or three days later I got back to the farm population situation 
and called and asked for various materials, including a question as to 
whether this manuscript was ready for release. 

At that time I was told that it was ready for release, as a matter of 
fact Mr. Thackrey was in my office and said it had been duplicated 
and was in process of being sent up to the Office of Information for 
release. 

I asked to see a copy then. I looked at a copy and found 11 pages 
of comments which in my opinion should appropriately be called to 
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the attention of the Secretary’s Office. I did call it to their attention 
immediately. 

Mr. HorrmMan. May I interrupt? 

Is that the first time you knew about the 11 pages—these com- 
ments? 

Mr. We tts. I had been told there was a discussion of the comments 
on the questionnaires. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you know what was in them? 

Mr. Weuts. No; I said they should be summarized—something 
like “Go ahead. Send it for clearance and prepare it for release as 
soon as possible.”’ 

Mr. Horrman. Did you know what the fellows had said on pages 
6, 7, and so on? 

Mr. Weuts. No, I had not seen that. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that contrary to the practice, putting those 
reports in there? 

Mr. We tts. I don’t know of a report in the past where such direct 
quotations have been used, much less after the report has been 
reviewed. You see-—— 

Mr. Horrman. You gave them a statement which they interpreted 
as the “go ahead”’ sign when you didn’t know what was in the actual 
comment, assuming it was the usual report? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. I think I should take full blame for 
this whole incident. I feel fully responsible for it. 

Mr. Horrman. What can we do to you then? 

Mr. We ts. I should have gotten up and walked across the street 
to see what the comments really were, instead of saying, “Send i 
through the clearance process.”’ 

Mr. Fountain. Even though you may not have known what was 
in this one, under your usual “delegation of authority, you would not 
necessarily know what was in any “of the others that were published, 
would you? 

Mr. Writs. As a rule, our statistical reports are processed as 
economically and speedily as possible, and the statisticians are re- 
sponsible for the figures, and there is no interference by the adminis- 
trators at the statistical level. 

I ordinarily do not read them, but as soon as I read this I suggested 
this was not a routine statistical report and should be called to the 
attention of the Department’s Office of Information and the Secre- 
tary’s Office, and since I was leaving town at noon that day, I per- 
sonally walked a copy of it in to Assistant Secretary Paarlberg. 

Ordinarily this would have gone through the full clearance process. 
It should have been considered a nonroutine report and called to our 
attention, and the revisions we have been talking about would have 
been made while it was still simply a typed manuscript. But I 
personally feel 1 am responsible for the entire incident. I am Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Mr. Founrain. Dr. Paarlberg. 

Mr. PaartperG. May I make this amendment to Mr. Wells’ 
statement, Mr. Chairman, that he is responsible for whatever diffi- 
culty we are in. I think that he is taking on his shoulders more than 
he should. 

He has many, many decisions, and he has much responsibility. 
He is administrator of an agency that has a budget of about $130 
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million. We have procedures set up which in the ordinary course of 
events would have caught this thing. It was just an unfortunate 
situation, a misunderstanding, as between Mr. Wells and Mr. Waugh. 

Mr. Waugh felt that Mr. Wells’ call indicating his interest con- 
stituted a clearance of this document and it therefore should have 
been speeded up. This was not the case. 

This has been a thing that has been very difficult for us. We have 
reviewed our clearance procedures as a consequence of the trouble we 
find ourselves in here in order to prevent the recurrence of such an 
event. 

We have concluded, after reviewing our clearance procedures, at 
some length, that basically the system is good. It is just one of those 
unfortunate conjunctions of events that lead to the difficulty in which 
we find ourselves here. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Wells, when you reviewed the document you 
say you suddenly realized that it was a change from the usual pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. We tts. A very substantial change, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. What was there about it that disturbed you? 

Mr. We ts. Well, the fact that ordinarily this is chiefly a report 
with statistics, tabulations, and tables, and occasional charts, and a 
general discussion as to why the changes are taking place. In this 
particular case, there were 11 pages of direct quotations which repre- 
sented all of the things that people might say about farm population, 
without any quantitative evaluations of which ones of these were im- 
portant, which ones weren’t important, and what kind of sampling 
the 12 percent of the total number of people who returned question- 
naires might constitute. 

Although I looked on this as interesting material, I felt it belonged 
in’the analytical or speculative realm, rather than in the normal statis- 
tical report. 

In any event, I felt dealing with the question it dealt with, seeing 
the kind of material it was, occurring in a statistical report, it should 
be called to the Office of the Department of Information of the 
Secretary’s Office before it was released. 

Mr. Fountain. You did not feel the additions that were made were 
an improvement of the report? 

Mr. We tts. In my judgment; no. 

Mr. Fountatn. You don’t feel that the expressions from a variety 
of individual farmers are helpful in any way? 

Mr. Wetts. I think they may be helpful, Mr. Fountain, but I 
would like to see an effort made to indicate more where these came 
from, how much weight should be attached to them, and how they 
checked with certain other indications we have. 

I have a feeling that just to illustrate, to simply cover the range 
of comments which appear, can easily lead to misinterpretation. 
Having said this, let me say I am in no way criticizing Mr. Beale. 
I approved his employment when he came to us from the Bureau of 
Census 5 years ago. I have worked with him time and time again. 
I have no criticism of Dr. Waugh. It was their judgment this was 
interesting material. 

It was my judgment this was interesting material, perhaps, but 
certainly did not belong in a statistical report and should not be 
released, not at the time with the little attention we had given to it. 
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Mr. Fountain. Mr. Beale, how did you go about selecting the 
quotations which were inserted in the original version? 

Mr. Braue. Well, obviously, with 2,700 comments, I had to make 
some selection. I went through the 2,700 comments and I noted the 
different topics that they commented upon, and the number and loca- 
tions of such comments. 

I tried to choose, then, a selection, anywhere from, say, 3 to 10, on 
each of these comments, which I felt were among the more informa- 
tive, the more useful, the more interesting, the more objective, and 
at the same time trying to get some geographic representation so that 
persons reading this report across the country might at least find 
comments from their section of the country somewhere along the line. 
That, I think, is about as much as I can say as to how I tried to select 
these. 

Mr. Fountain. But you did try to make them as representative as 
you could? 

Mr. Beate. Oh, certainly, I did the best job I could. 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t want to interrupt you too often. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Horrman. As I read this report, Mr. Chairman, it looks to me 
like a whale of an argument for the Agriculture Department and the 
poor farmer—TI use that ‘‘poor’” generally. It seems to be an argu- 
ment that the farmer is in a terrible situation. 

Did you select any—how many reports did you get back? 

Mr. Beate. 2,700 had comments. 

Mr. Horrman. About how many have you quoted? 

Mr. Beate. About 125 

Mr. Horrman. How many of them say farming is all right? 

Mr. Beate. There are some at the end which relate to stability of 
farm population. 

Mr. Horrman. On page 15, where they talk about the Bohemians, 
Germans, the Amish people and all? 

Mr. Braue. Yes, among those comments. 

Mr. Horrman. They stick on the farm and do fairly well. You say 
here, the doctors and lawyers are buying farms and crowding the 
farmers out. 

Mr. Beate. I didn’t say that, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I mean you quote that. 

Wouldn’t you—-frankly, you have one from Michigan I notice. 
Wouldn’t you admit if you just take a general look at these quotations, 
they would indicate the need of more money to be paid by the Govern- 
ment to the farmer—more support? 

Mr. Brae. Well, I don’t think it is my job to evaluate from that 
point of view. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, but as I read this, I think maybe I ought to 
go over to the House and vote for some additional aid to the farmer. 
I want to know what other committees get out of it. 

Mr. Fountain. I haven’t had a chance, Mr. Hoffman, to read it. 
I did have an occasion to check some of them, and of course the con- 
clusion I got from it was that farming is not a profitable occupation at 
the present time. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the impression I get. 
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For instance, over here on page 15? 

Mr. Fountain. That seems to be contrary to some other figures 
which have been put out by the Department. 

Mr. Reuss. Isn’t that a possible explanation of why 2 million 
farmers left the farm? 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. 

Mr. Reuss. They think farming isn’t very successful? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and it is hard work, too, not so much since 
they have machinery. 

Mr. Reuss. I don’t find any of these quotations that say they left 
the farm because it is hard work. Maybe there are. I was just 
wondering whether this isn’t a meaningful statistical background. 

Mr. Horrman. For instance, in my own county, we have a group 
of townships that were settled by Netherlanders, we call them Dutch 
sometimes. They are not Dutch, they came from the Netherlands. 
I had a complaint there from the township clerk that the people— 
they were Republicans, too, by the way, and also the chairman of the 
Republican township committee. 

Mr. Fountain. You don’t hold that against him? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, I do in a way. 

He said the farmers in Manlieus Township, all good farming land— 
I have known this for 50 years—he said the farmers are all moving 
away. ‘There won’t be any more farms if Benson continues in what 
he was doing. There wouldn’t be any more farmers. 

When I went back home, the farmers were working in the factories, 
and the kids and wives were running the farms. They hadn’t left 
the farms, they just had two businesses. The women and children, 
some of them, ride the tractors, they stick to it, they just go right 
along and run the farm at a profit. That is one reason, there is no 
question about it, some men went to the factories, but my point is 
you selected out of the*2,700—as a rule, you selected those quotations 
which indicated that farming isn’t good business and we will have to 
do something for the farmer. 

Mr. Beate. | think it is a fair representation of the 2,700 com- 
ments. 

Mr. Horrman. You let me have them, I will dig up the others and 
put them in. 

Mr. Reuss. Dr. Paarlberg, can you make available to Congress- 
man Hoffman the remaining 2,000 comments so that he can verify 
his charge that there has been a misleading selection here? 

Mr. Paaruperea. I don’t understand he has requested that. 

Mr. Horrman. No, I don’t want it. 

Mr. Reuss. Can you make them available to me so I can make 
them available to him? 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t want them. There are some things, not 
living in the city, but living near the farms and having worked on 
one, | know. Pardon me, go ahead. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Beale, I assume you felt this approach was 
an improvement over the previous way of putting out farm estimates? 

Mr. Bea.e. I didn’t view it as something that we might want to 
do every year, but I felt that we weren’t making sufficient use of the 
comments that came in, and that in particular in this year, in which 
our figures did record a rather large decline, that this type of review 
of the factors affecting farm population, as the farmers themselves 
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see it—which may be subjective, not necessarily accurate—would be 
helpful. 
hat was certainly our intention. 

Mr. Fountain. At this point I would like to advise the members 
of the committee that the ells have rung for a rollcall and the com- 
mittee will stand in recess. We will return as soon as we can. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Mr. Fountain. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Wells, did you complete your description of the procedure 
through which these farm estimates reports are worked out? 

Mr. WE ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Waugh, I wonder if you will explain to the 
committee the part you played in the preparation of these farm 
population estimates? 

Mr. Wavuau. Yes, sir. I think my part is substantially as has been 
explained by Dr. Paarlberg and Mr. Wells. That is, when we got 
the estimates back last fall of the substantial drop in farm population, 
it seemed to me it would be a good thing to look at the comments 
more carefully than we usually did. 

The only thing I might add to what Mr. Wells said, I would take 
my share of the responsibility, because I thought this would be a good 
idea, not from a scientific form of view, but as a general point of 
interest to get in some of the comments. 

This may have been poor judgment, and in looking back on it, 
I am surprised at how much this has stirred up, because I think it is 
a very incidental matter and doesn’t make much difference one way 
or another. 

Mr. Fountain. I might say at this point, I don’t think the infor- 
mation in the original version stirred things up as much as the with- 
holding of that version. 

Mr. Waveu. Right or wrong, I thought it would be a good thing 
to do this, and also it did rather speed up the process. Looking back 
on it, I wish this had had full clearance, and I assure you anything 
like this happening in the future will have full clearance. 

Mr. Fountain. Are you saying this didn’t have normal clearance? 

Mr. Wavueu. It had as much clearance as a statistical report, 
Mr. Chairman, but this was more than a statistical report. It seems 
to me this was a rather incidental matter. 

Mr. Fountain. So far as you are concerned, at the time it was 
duplicated, it had official approval? 

Mr. Wavuanu. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Fountarn. As far as you are concerned, at the time it was 
printed and duplicated, it had official approval? 

Mr. Wavau. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Fountarn. Otherwise, you wouldn’t have had it printed, that 
is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wauau. Yes; I passed it on. I am not sure I get quite the 
intent of your questions. I didn’t have anything to do with the 
printing of it. I did look at it and I passed it along. 

Mr. Fountarn. The original version was not printed until it was 
officially approved, was it? 

Mr. Waveu. It was not printed until I looked at it and passed it 
on, and the editor looked at it and approved it for printing. 

Mr. Fountatn. That amounted to official approval, did it not? 
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Mr. Waveu. Yes, sir. The only thing I wanted to make clear, 
and I think it is along the lines of what Mr. Wells has already said. 
Ordinarily when there is this much of a change, it would probably 
have more clearance than this report had. This was because I wanted 
to speed it up. I wish we had had a day or so more. 

Mr. Fountarn. Is it the usual departmental policy that annual 
population estimates should be cleared before being duplicated? 

Mr. Waveu. Well, sir, they are always cleared. I think this one 
was cleared. 

Now, there is not a very elaborate clearance, as Mr. Wells explained, 
as long as they are strictly statistical reports. One thing I hope 
everybody does get clear on this, as far as statistics go, there was 
absolutely no change made, which is what I considered to be important. 
I think any inference, and I have seen some—any inference there has 
been any doctoring of figures would do a good deal to discredit Gov- 
ernment statistics, w hich in my opinion, would be a bad thing. 

The statistics were not changed in any respect in this report. 

Mr. Fountarn. Well, in your opinion, did the quotations which 
were included in the original version constitute a fair representation 
of the point of view expressed throughout the country? 

Mr. Wavenu. Sir, I find that in my own mind an extremely difficult 
question to pin down and define. In the first place, the people that 
write to Congress are not exactly representative in the sense they 
are average. 

The people that write to Congress are more concerned with the 
population question than the average person, so I don’t think they 
are representative in that sense. 

Second, we did not take a random sample. That is, we didn’t put 
all these things into a hat and draw out 120 or whatever it was. 
Instead of that, Mr. Beale did an entirely different thing of looking 
them over and seeing what sort of answers, what sort of comments 
they were, in trying to get 1 or 2 illustrations of each. 

his would not be representative in the usual statistical sense, no. 
It would not be a random sample, in other words. 

Mr. Fountain. I believe Dr. Paarlberg in his opening statement 
said that none of these replies were critical of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or the Department of Agriculture. 

Is that right, Mr. Beale? 

Mr. Braue. I considered that none of the replies in the report are 
critical of either the Department, the administration, or the Congress. 

Mr. Founrtatn. I’m talking about the 2,700 replies that you re- 
ceived. Is my understanding correct that none of those were critical? 

Mr. Beate. Oh, no, I wouldn’t say that. We always get—lI 
would say no matter what year it is, or who is in charge—we always 
get anywhere from, well, I should say 10 to 20, something like that, 
that are critical, even violently denunciatory. They are not included 
in here. I didn’t actually feel that any of the few that we had in that 
2,700, and I would say there were no more than 10 or 12—as I said, 
I would judge, this is just a guess at this time, perhaps 10 or 12 that 
were in a personal way criticizing the Departme nt, the Congress, the 
President, but I did not feel any of them contributed real y in any 
way to knowledge of what was going on in the farm population, or 


that that was an appropriate topic to include among the topics in 
the report. 
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Mr. Fountarn. Did any of them express disapproval of the program 
of the Secretary and give reasons why they disapproved his program? 

Mr. Beate. Yes. I think that is true. I suppose weve a them 
were as much as a page or a page and a half in length. 

Mr. Fountain. But you did not include any of those in the original 
version? 

Mr. Braue. No, su 

Mr. Founrarn. You did not feel those would also be helpful? 

Mr. Brauez. No, I honestly didn’t. 

Mr. Fountain. I can see how you would feel that way about a 
comment from someone who just writes denunciations, but I have in 
mind those who give reasons in support of their criticisms. Why did 
you not include any of those in the report? 

Mr. Beate. I think I can fairly state I didn’t think they would 
contribute anything to the report. 

Mr. Fountatn. At least you would have gotten them cleared very 
thoroughly before you put them in, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Braun. I don’t think it would have been cleared. 

Mr. Founrarn. I don’t guess I could blame anyone in the Depart- 
ment for that position. 

Just for the record, are there formal administrative regulations 
which set forth the procedures to be followed before material such 
as this is duplicated? 

Mr. PaarLBerG. It is my understanding there are such regulations, 
yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Beale, in your opinion were the normal pro- 
cedures followed in obtaining clearance before the unrevised version 
was duplicated. 

Mr. Brae. Yes, sir, with one exception. Everybody who had a 
responsibility for review ing the report and approving it, whether it 
be from a statistical point of view or policy point of view or simply 
editorial style, saw and approved the report, but Mr. Rogers, the 
editor of the Marketing Division, reviewed it after being told that 
Mr. Wells was interested in pushing it forward and knew the contents 
of the report. 

Therefore, I don’t know that we can say that he reviewed it in the 
same detail or in the same light that he might have if it had just 
come to him in the ordinary course of events. 

Mr. Fountain. Normal procedures, however, were followed? 

Mr. Beate. Normal procedures were followed, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Nothing unusual transpired here until it got into 
the hands of someone in the administration who felt it ought to be 
reviewed further before it was released? 

Mr. Braue. Yes, sir, there was no objection to the report. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Paarlberg, before you ordered the destruction 
of the documents, did you discuss with’ anyone the advisability of 
destroying them? 

Mr. Paarieere. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Fountain. Whom did you discuss it with? 

Mr. Paar.Benra. I discussed it with Mr. Wells, I discussed it with 
other people on the Secretary’s staff. 

Mr. Fountain. As a result of that consultation, you made the 
decision? 

Mr. PAARLBERG. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Fountarn. I believe you said that they should not be 
released? 

Mr. PaaruBerc. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. To the public, or to the Congress? As I under- 
stand it, you made that decision on your own initiative, rather than 
on somebody’s else’s orders 

Mr. Paarupera. It was my decision, yes. I did check it with the 
other people, but the Agricultural Marketing Service is in my area 
of responsibility, and I bear the responsibility for that decision. 

Mr. Fountain. You have given us a well-prepared statement from 
your point of view explaining what transpired. I wonder if you will 
briefly tell us again why you thought they ought to be destroyed and 
not released? 

Mr. Paarupera. Primarily because I thought that the release of 
the statement in its preliminary form would confuse, rather than 
contribute toward an understanding of farm population. 

This is a very complex thing. It has many, many facets. It 
deserves careful study, and we have given it that careful study. We 
have felt that the public should have the fruits of our careful con- 
sidered studies, rather than comments, many of which had not been 
carefully evaluated by the people who supplied them. 

This was my reason for the decision, above any other reason. 

Mr. Fountain. Did you still consider this publication a draft after 
it had been cleared and printed? 

Mr. Paaruperc. It was a draft in the sense that it did not have the 
full approval and clearance that a document of this sort should have. 
In the sense that it had been offset printed, it was, of course, no longer 
a draft. But, in my judgment, until the material had been released 
and distributed, it still deserved review at the Assistant Secretary 
level. 

Mr. Fountain. When you gave orders for the withdrawal of the 
original version, did you give any orders as to how they were to be 
withdrawn, or how they were to be destroyed? 

Mr. Paar.eerc. No, sir; I have no interest in that whatever. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you know who destroyed them? 

Mr. Paar.tperc. No, sir; I have not inquired. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you know who gave the orders for them to be 
burned? 

Mr. Paar.tserc. No, sir; I do not know, and I do not know that 
any such order was given, Congressman. I did not inquire into it 
because I did not think it was a relevant matter or deserving of my 
time and attention. 

Mr. Fountain. Ordinarily I don’t think it would matter, but after 
having looked through the original version, and seeing its content, 
I was wondering why the decision was made to burn them rather than 
to follow the usual procedures for withdrawing surplus publications. 

Can anyone give an explanation as to why that procedure was used? 

Mr. Weits. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding when the deci- 
sion was reached to destroy the documents that this responsibility 
fell on our Division of Information. Mr. Thackrey is Director of the 
Division of Information. In all fairness to Mr. Thackrey, I think he 
would say this is the first time he had an experience like this, and he 
arranged to have them burned. 

Mr. Founrtarn. Is that right, Mr. Thackrey? 
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Mr. TuHackrey. That is right. 

Mr. Fountarn. You arranged to have them burned? 

Mr. Tuackrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetts. I think the fact this is a very unusual experience, he 
understood they were to be destroyed, he felt this was the easiest 
and quickest way to do it. 

Mr. Fountain. You mean by that you, yourself, made the decision 
as to how they were to be destroyed? 

Mr. Tuackrey. I made inquiries as to how we could dispose of 
them. I felt that it was my responsibility, once the decision had been 
made to dispose of them, to make sure that none of the copies were 
distributed. 

I made some inquiries and instructed an assistant of mine to burn 
them. 

Mr. Fountain. Was the burning process suggested to you by one 
of your superiors? 

Mr. THackrey. I don’t believe it was. It was frankly my own 
ignorance of normal disposition procedures. 

Mr. Fountain. How long have you been with the Department? 

Mr. Tuackrey. I have been in Washington nearly 17 years. 

Mr. Fountain. How long have you been with the Agriculture 
Department? 

Mr. Tuackrey. I have been with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, or the Agricultural Marketing Service, for the entire time. 

Mr. Founrarn. This is the first experience you have had with the 
elimination or withdrawal of surplus publications, or at least publica- 
tions which were considered by your superiors as surplus? 

Mr. THacki Well, the first time I felt any personal responsibility 
for the disposition of them in that fashion. 

Mr. Fountain. You mean by that that you had previously had no 
responsibility in connection with the withdrawal of publications, and 
their destruction, or their sale for scrap? 

Mr. THacxrey. There are always copies of publications that are 
obsolete, and the disposal of those is taken care of in either the Office 
of Information, or through the Office of Plant and Operations, nor- 
mally. 

I had never had occasion before to make any particular arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Founrarn. In other words, you had never be fore participated 
in taking the normal action of selling them for scrap? 

Mr. THackrey. No, not directly. 

Mr. Founrarn. Had you indirectly? 

Mr. THackrey. Well, only to the extent that I have reviewed 
lists of publications or circulated them to other people to determine 
whether they were obsolete or not. 

Mr. Paartpera. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Paarlberg 

Mr. Paartperc. May I interject? Mr. Koebel has some famili- 
arity with our procedures and practices in connection with such 
disposal. 

Mr. Korset. If this will clarify anything, Mr. Chairman—I think, 
and I have given this some thought, too—our ordinary routine is to 
leave wastepaper around, we are serviced by General Services Admin- 
istration, and I believe any amounts of clean paper are macerated and 
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reused. The routine would be to leave it stand about. I have seen a 
large quantity standing in the middle of a room, with a sign on it to be 
taken out by the char force. 

You can see the problem here. These two documents look identical, 
and this, of course, the Department decided was not to be the official 
publication. I think Mr. Michel commented this morning that leav- 
ing this stand around or even the char force might be curious and take 
some of them, and, therefore, the document would be mistaken for 
the true one. If that is of any aid, I offer it. 

Mr. Fountain. I think that is a helpful observation. Dr. Paarl- 
berg, did you confer with anyone before you replied to my first letter 
and my second letter requesting that the original version be furnished 
the committee, as to whether or not it should be furnished the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. PAarRLBErRG. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Fountain. Whom did you consult? 

Mr. PaarusBera. If I recall correctly, I consulted with our General 
Counsel, with, I think it was, Mr. Wells and Mr. Thackrey, and I’m 
not sure whether I consulted with Mr. Beale or not at this point. 

Mr. Beate. No, sir. 

Mr. PaarvBere. I did not? 

Mr. Beate. No, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. Did the General Counsel advise you the informa- 
tion should be withheld from the committee? 

Mr. Paartperc. The General Counsel indicated that the matter of 
executive privilege was concerned in this whole matter, and this was a 
consideration along with other matters that led to the nature of our 
response. 

Mr. Fountarn. He did not cite to you any basic statutory or 
constitutional authority which would justify your withholding a 
document which had been cleared and printed through the normal 
procedures? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, I hope the chairman notes the witness 
hasn’t claimed his privilege as he might with his attorney. We won’t 
hold that against him, however. 

Mr. Fountain. No, I think he has been very frank. Why did you 
refuse to give the information to the committee, Dr. Paarlberg? 

Mr. Paar.pera. Well, I’m not a legal man, and I don’t understand 
very much about executive privileges. It seems to me an executive 
doesn’t have much privilege, but in line with my consistent view 
regarding this report that this was not useful information, that it 
would obscure rather than clarify the complex issues regarding agri- 
culture population movements and the feeling that it would be good to 
let our report be the new one, rather than the old one—that feeling 
led to my desire to hold the matter in the Department, rather than 
supply it as requested, my feeling being that to supply it would 
result in making it gene rally available, and. our purpose was to prevent 
that from happening by issuing the revised publication. 

Mr. Fountain. Since you are not a lawyer, I assume you take the 
position that you cannot express an opinion as to whether or not you 
were legally justified in withholding this information. 

Mr. Paareera. I would not have any basis for such judgment. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Koebel, is it your opinion that there is legal 
authority for the withholding of this information? 
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Mr. Korset. Well, I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: The 
correspondence which came to the committee characterized this 
document as a working draft. I think the discussion and testimony 
here has indicated why we thought it was a working draft. I believe, 
at least in the letter of March 3, an explanation somewhat comparable 
to what has been offered this morning was given as to the nature of the 
deleted material. 

We did consider it a working draft or a manuscript. I think the 
Department’s preference was not to have it published. As you see 
here this morning, in view of the interests, and I guess reluctantly, 
the document has come forward for review. I don’t know that we 
thought of this in the last analysis as necessarily an exercise of privilege. 
I think as Mr. Paarlberg says 

Mr. Fountain. You thought of it in terms of advisability? 

Mr. Korner. That is right, Mr. Chairman. Being a working 
draft, and since the Department had made the deliberate decision to 
withdraw it from publication, we hoped our explanation would satisfy 
the committee. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, you don’t usually print 2,500 copies of 
a draft. 

Mr. Korseu. Exactly, Mr. Chairman, and I think the fact that 
that was an inadvertence and a sort of accident, that has highlighted 
the thing above and beyond the normal rule. I take it we must have 
many manuscripts which are in fact destroyed over and over again. 
Statisticians, economists, attorneys, administrative officers are writing 
notes, preparing drafts, discussing proposals. We hope that on the 
whole these things remain in the background, and, of course, in- 
evitably in connection with working drafts the views and opinions 
of the subordinates which went into them would have to come to 
light in this connection. Of course, I think it is clear here this 
morning the various reasons why the Department was reluctant to 
bring this draft out. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Paarlberg, why were orders given that em- 
ployees could not discuss this matter with the press and with Members 
of the Congress? 

Mr. Paarupeera. I gave no such orders, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. You did not? 

Mr. PaaruBera. I asked questions be referred to me. This was 
the manner in which instructions were given regarding the publication. 

Mr. Fountarn. But, inferentially, you did intend that any inquiries 
concerning it be referred to you rather than be discussed by the 
employees who might have been familiar with it? 

Mr. PAaruBerG. It was my wish that this be done. 

Now I did not instruct any person that he should not talk with the 
Congressmen or with anyone else regarding this matter, but I did 
ask that questions and phone calls and any correspondence on this 
matter be referred to me so that I would be aware of it; and so I 
could make what I considered an appropriate response. 

Mr. Horrman. Will the chairman yield for a question? 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Hoffman 

Mr. Horrman. What is your position in the Department? 

Mr. PaartperG. Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have any authority at all? 
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Mr. PaaruperGc. I do, indeed, I have a great deal. I intend, 
Congressman, to exercise it in line with the responsibilities of my 
office. 

Mr. Horrman. What your superiors desire in connection with this 
policy? 

Mr. PAARLBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. I for one appreciate the predicament you people 
got yourselves in. I think, of course, the most serious mistake was 
made when you did not supply it in compliance with the requests 
of the committee. 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask there: As I understand it, from some 
correspondence—— 

Mr. Fountain. We sent you copies of all the correspondence. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. I got the idea this original report or sugges- 
tion was merely in a way preliminary, and that they hadn’t followed 
the usual pattern of getting out reports, and you weren’t disposed to 
tell the committee or committee’s counsel what the preliminary talks 
were any more than where maybe I discuss something with one of 
the clerks in the office and today we have an idea, tomorrow we have 
another one that we are going to follow, so we stick to the last one 
and wipe out the former. 

Mr. Paarupera. | think you characterize our position very well. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you get anywhere if you have to go back and 
tell everything you talked about before? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. This would make it extremely difficult for us to 
reach or maintain any consistent, responsible position. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Well, isn’t it true if the congressional committees 
or their counsel are to tell you all the time how to operate your 
Department, there is no use you being an Assistant Secretary? 

Mr. Paarupere. | think unless we have some of the opportunities 
for exercising our responsibility as officials, and administering pro- 
grams in a responsible manner, unless we have the opportunity to 
exercise control over our own operations 

Mr. Horrman. Use your judgment. 

Mr. Paarpera. It would be very difficult—yes, indeed. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. Fountain. I don’t think, Mr. Hoffman, any Member of 
Congress would insist upon the right to extract from them the nature 
of all of the conversations which took place behind the scenes in con- 
nection with the preparation of this report or in the making of deci- 
sions relating thereto. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t think so either, if we get to it, but there is 
a sort of a cloudy area there, where sometimes our staff think that 
we ought to know what these gentlemen are thinking, but we don’t 
let them know what we are thinking about. 

Mr. Fountain. Maybe sometimes members of our respective staffs 
are a little bit overzealous. That happens quite frequently. 

Mr. Horrman. That is an admirable trait sometimes but not 
always. 

Mr. Fountain. So that Mr. Reuss will have an opportunity to 
ask questions, I believe I am going to yield at this particular time. 

Mr. Horrman. May I goon? I hope. 

There are so many of these gentlemen willing to assume responsi- 
bility, and take any punishment the congressional committees might 
invoke, I see no reason for staying. 
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Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Dr. Paarlberg, I have here a clipping from the Wash- 
ington News of March 22, 1958, which has a cendiline which to say 
the least is incendiary, not to say inflammatory. The headline is 
“Book Burning Is Probed.’’ The story says Assistant Agriculture 
Secretary Don Paarlberg said the Department printed 2,500 copies of 
the report, and then quotes, “destroyed them all,’”’ when top officials 
discovered it contained material ‘of questionable value.”’ Then it 
later referred to our chairman, Representative Fountain, “Repre- 
sentative Fountain said the Department refused to give him a copy 
of the original report. He said he doubted all copies had been des- 
troyed.”’ It goes on to say, ““Mr. Paarlberg told newsmen he couldn’t 
furnish them or congressional investigators with the report because all 
copies were destroyed.” 

Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Paar.pera. Yes, I do. I don’t think that is an accurate 
statement of what I told the reporters. 

Mr. Reuss. Were you misquoted? 

Mr. Paarupera. I believe this is a misquotation. 

Mr. Reuss. What did you tell the reporters? 

Mr. Paar.pera. I simply told them we destroyed the earlier ver- 
sion of the publication. I did not go into the matter of whether I had 
in my files a handful of documents such as I brought up here with me 
today. I did not go into that point, nor did they press me on it. 

Mr. Reuss. I see. Thank you. 

Now, on the actual destruction of the books, as I understand it you 
gave an order that they be destroyed but did not specify the manner 
of their destruction? 

Mr. Paarupere. That is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. To whom did you give the order? 

Mr. PaaruBera. | visited with Mr. Thackrey briefly about it. 
At that time Mr. Wells was out of town, and therefore 1 did not go 
to him as I ordinarily would have in this instance. 

Mr. Reuss. Then I will ask Mr. Thackrey whether you got this 
order directly from Dr. Paarlberg to destroy the books. 

Mr. Tuackrey. I don’t remember the exact manner of transmis- 
sion. I know the order came from Dr. Paarlberg that the publica- 
tion could not be issued in its original form. 

Mr. PaaruBera. We had visited about this matter prior to the 
order being given, and Mr. Thackrey and | understood the situation 
and after having reviewed the matter of what should be done, I com- 
municated this decision to Mr. Thackrey. I did not frankly at that 
time consider it a matter of very great importance, and I did not 
think at that time that any real interest would develop in this matter 
so that I did not make a very great thing of the order or the manner 
of its transmittal. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Thackrey, you are Director of Information for the 
Agricultural Marketing Service? 

Mr. Tuackrey. That is correct. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. You include in your concept of the duties of the Di- 
rector of Information the destruction or burning of certain materials? 

Mr. THackrey. Not normally; no, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Under circumstances like these you do, is that correct? 
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Mr. TuHackrey. I considered it my responsibility once the decision 
had been made that this report should not be distributed. I felt it 
was my responsibility to make sure that no action of mine or of my 
Division could be construed in any way as overruling the decision of 
the Assistant Secretary, or of releasing either deliberately or inadvert- 
ently, material which he had decided should not be released. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Paarlberg, you spoke of the cost of the second edition of Farm 
Population Estimates for 1957, the one published in February 1958, 
as being approximately $50? 

r. PAARLBERG. Printing costs. 

Mr. Revss. The printing costs? 

Mr. PaaruBera. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Did that include paper? 

Mr. PaaruBerec. The answer is ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. Reuss. The February edition was of 8 pages whereas the Jan- 
uary edition was of almost 3 times that number of pages, some 22 
pages. 

Is it a reasonable inference that the January edition, the one that was 
in fact burned, must have cost therefore about $150 to prepare and 
get the paper and print? 

Mr. PaaruBera. I don’t know it would be quite that, but the cost 
would be greater because of more paper stock and additional printing. 

Mr. Reuss. Now, I notice in the January edition that the mon 
“Official business, U. S. Department of Agriculture,” appear in rather 
large, boldface type. I don’t know the exact pica, but I would say 
that is about 16 point. Then in February the edition contains the 
phrase, ‘‘Official business,” in very small, ever so much lighter type, 
does it not? 

Mr. PaariBera. That is right. This is the first time this has been 
brought to my attention. I had not been aware of this. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you know any reason for the fact that the February 
edition seemed to emphasize the words “Official business,” less than 
the January edition? 

Mr. PaaruBera. I know no reason for that. 

Mr. Reuss. Now, referring to the January 1958 edition, and par- 
ticularly page 2, in which—this is the portion which was eliminated 
in the February edition—I find these words under the heading “Why 
the Farm Population is Declining, as Seen by the Farmer’’: 

Comments are usually available from every major farming area in the country. 
They convey, in a way that statistics cannot, the trends that farmers perceive 
and the farmers’ evaluation of these trends. 

Would you agree or disagree with that statement? 

Mr. Paar.perc. I would agree this is true from the standpoint of 
the analyst. I would agree it is true from the standpoint of Mr. 
Beale, from the standpoint of an agricultural economics student, or 
from someone who is making a special study of these matters. There 
are inflections and connotations in these comments that an under- 
standing person can utilize and add thereby to his knowledge. He 
would read the entire group. He would check them against his 
knowledge of trends already under way, and thereby sharpen his 
insights. I think this is true. I do not feel, however, that the 
population to which this publication is addressed is precisely that 
sort of reading population. 
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I think that it is very likely that certain of the quotations would 
receive far more attention than others. Certain of them are more 
quotable than others. They would tend, I should think, to character- 
ize the entire document, so that the public generally, instead of 
getting the full picture as reflected by these comments, against the 
background of understanding, would be likely to have instead a few 
of the more striking quotations brought to their attention in the 
absence of a background against which to evaluate. In this respect, 
I have and had the concern that the inclusion of this material would 
confuse rather than enlighten the public generally on these important 
trends. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you. 

You, I am sure, consider congressional committees understanding 
persons and not subject to the same defects of understanding as 
some of the general public? 

Mr. PaaruBera. I do, Congressman. 

Mr. Reuss. Will you file with the committee for the use of such 
members of the committee as wish to take advantage of it, the some 
2,100 questionnaires that came in? 

Mr. Paartperc. We would wish not to do that, Congressman. 

Mr. Reuss. Have those been burned? 

Mr. Paar.perc. They have not to my knowledge. I have not 
inquired as to their state or condition. 

Mr. Reuss. Who is their custodian at present? 

Mr. We ts. Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Reuss. Have they been destroyed? 

Mr. Beate. No, sir. 

Mr. Paar.tperc. Congressman, we would provide the opportunity 
for you to look at them, but we certainly would not wish to make 
these public. 

Mr. Revss. Oh, let me hasten to add I would in no way want to 
make then public for the very good reason you give, Dr. Paarlberg, 
that they contain the names of individuals, and it would be unfair to 
those individuals. However, I appreciate your offer and I shall take 
advantage of it if only for the reason that the statistical integrity of 
the service has been, I think, impugned by one of my colleagues, 
Congressman Hoffman, who suggested that the 150 or so selected 
were rather deliberately selected to make a particular point that the 
farmer was having a tough time, and I frankly have a lot of confidence 
in our Government statistical services in general, and career men in 
the Department of Agriculture in particular. I would like to see 
for myself that there is nothing to that charge, so I will be around 
in the next day or two, and T would like to take a look at it. 

Mr. Paar.sera. I would like to have Mr. Koebel comment on 
this, since it does involve certain precedents and certain relationships 
of which I only have limited knowledge. 

» Mr. Korse.. Well, these questionnaires, of course, as you gentle- 
men understand, are, we believe, deemed by the public who sends 
them in to be in confidence. 

Mr. Reuss. Let me hasten to reaffirm my intention of in no way 
revealing the identity of these people. 

Mr. Korse.. I believe our reluctance hasn’t changed along this 
line, but with the clear understanding they be retained in confidence. 
Mr. Fountain. I think that understanding would be clear. 
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Mr. Reuss. Oh, yes. When I come over tomorrow or whenever I 
come, I will reconfirm my agreement not to make the names, addresses, 
or other identity of these people public. 

Mr. Micueu. Or for that matter, Mr. Chairman, it could give a 
very distorted picture. It is always the ‘“‘anti’s,’’ that make the most 
noise. That is quite understandable. That is what I would wager 
would be the situation with these replies. 

In looking over all of these so far, there are only three from Illinois. 
We are a pretty big agricultural State, and only three from Illinois. 
To cite them: One of them reads as follows: 


farm population and farm size has changed very little in the last 5 years in this 
area. 


Secondly: 
this community does not change fast, as most of the farms are operated by the 
owner or owner's sons. 

Most of the farms in the 80- to 160-acre size range that were let run down are 
rapidly being given up by single operators to those with larger financing, to use 
sufficient fertilizer on the wornout ground. 

Mr. Reuss. Doesn’t that show it is a fair sample, Bob, as I really 
believe it is? I don’t think there is any distortion, any culling, any 
statistical chicanery, whatever. 

Mr. Micuet. Possibly, and I would differ with my colleague, Mr. 
Hoffman, for if I were a big city slicker, I could take some of those 
quotes, particularly on the soil bank, and use them to terrific advantage 
on the floor of the House by saying, ‘‘Look, all you boys have done is 
given the farmer a big fat deal in soil-bank payments and pushed 
him off the farm into town to compete in the labor force to boot.” 

Mr. Korset. May I make a comment there? 

With the chairman’s permission, we would like to verify if there is 
objection in the Department to Congressman Reuss’ request. It is 
something we hadn’t anticipated. If there is no objection, we will 
inform you promptly. 

Mr. Fountain. I hope this will be done. 

I have no desire to see them, myself. I have all I can do without 
looking over 2,700 questionnaires. I am more concerned about the 
overall question of the executive branch withholding information from 
the Congress, along with the matter of economy and efficiency. 

Mr. Reuss. If I may proceed further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. I call your attention, Mr. Paarlberg, to the United 
States Department of Agriculture release or fact sheet of February 13, 
1958, which you have been good enough to furnish us. 

On the first page of that it says: 

“A further decline of 2 million people on farms has taken place 
since 1953—about 500,000 per year.” 

Well now, isn’t it a fact that if you divide up the total that has left 
the farm since 1953, it comes out at about half a million a year? 

Mr. PaaRLBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. Is it not a fact that almost all of that decline took 
place in the year ending April 1, 1957, the year under consideration? 

Mr. Paaruperc. I would like to point out that these are, as you 
see, estimates. They are based on a sample, and a statistician would 
say, ‘“There is what is called sampling error. There is the possibility 
that the sample does not correctly represent the entire population” 
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Mr. Reuss. Just answer my question, Dr. Paarlberg, which is: 

Is it not a fact that according to your own estimates the farm popu- 
lation of this country in the year ending April 1, 1957, declined by 
1,900,000, practically 2 million, and therefore almost all this 2 million 
decline between 1953 and 1957 took place in the last year of that 
period? 

Mr. PaarLBerG. This is an estimate, and as the publication indi- 
cates, it is based on asample. There is what is called a standard error 
of estimate, and we cannot be sure that these figures are precise. 
Tt is entirely possible that the sample may not be entirely representa- 
tive of what has been going on in the entire population. 

I would say this, Congressman, in answer to your question: 

We are quite sure that over a period of time that the general move- 
ment of the trend line is correctly portrayed, but in any given year, due 
to sampling error, or to lack of representativeness, it is quite possible 
the change is either larger or smaller than the estimates indicate. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, on February 27, the Agriculture Department 
made a very optimistic estimate of the increase in per-capita income, 
this year over the year before. 

Now, in making this increase in per capita income, it relied on your 
own population estimates through the years, did it not? They were 
good enough for you, weren’t they? 

Mr. PaarLBerG. We indicate, however, these per capita figures are 
also estimates, and we revise them from time to time as we make 
revisions in our farm population, in our income figures. 

But just as these presently are the best figures we have, granted 
that they are not final and infallible, so the per capita income figures 
are the best we now have. 

Mr. Reuss. But for those particular years, for each year, when you 
issue one of these things called Farm Population Estimates, for 
whatever the year is, that is your best estimate of what they are for 
that year? 

Mr. Paaruperea. It is. It stands until it is revised. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. Is it not a fact that your estimate for the 
year 1954-55 showed an increase in the farm population of 268,000, 
and that for the year 1955-56, it showed an increase in the farm 
population of 99,000, and that it was only in the year ending April 1, 
1957, that your decrease on the order of 1,900,000 came into being, 
and therefore is it not a fact that according to your own estimates, 
the big smashing decrease in farm population came in the year 
ending April 1, 1957, rather than in some other year in the period of 
1953-57? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. This is what our estimates indicate, Congress- 
man, but I do not have, and I say this with all due respect—I do not 
have as much confidence in the year-to-year changes in this estimate 
as I do have in the long-run trend that is here revealed. 

Mr. Reuss. Now, the statement has recently been made that it 
was in June of 1955 when high rigid price supports were last generally 
in effect; is that a correct statement? 

Mr. PaaruperG. This was the tail-end of the 1954 crop year, and 
the 1954 crop was the last crop that was supported at 90 percent of 
parity under mandatory legislation, and after June we began, crop 
by crop, getting into the 1955 crop when the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 became available. 
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So I would say June is probably the last month, June of 1955, the 
last month that the high rigid price supports for basic commodities 
were generally in operation. 

Mr. Revss. That statement, then, is accurate? 

Mr. PAARLBERG. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Reuss. It is also true that the present Department of Agricul- 
ture program opposing high rigid price supports went into effect in 
the months following June of 1955? 

Mr. Paar.BerG. Crop by crop, yes 

Mr. Reuss. And it is also true, is it not, in the first full year follow- 
ing June 1955, which is the date when Secretary Benson’s new policy 
started going into effect—in the first full year following that, that is, 
the statistical year April 1, 1956, to April 1, 1957, the exodus from 
the American farm reached the staggering total of almost 2 million, 
whereas, in the period from 1953 to 1957, the total decline in farm 
population was only 2 million. Therefore, practically all of it occurred 
in that 1 year; is that not a fact? 

Mr. Paaruperc. | think that the first full year following the 
effectiveness of the Agricultural Act of 1954, that first full year would 
be from about May 1955 to May 1956, and during that first full year, 
according to the figures before me, the farm population was relativ ely 
stable, and in fact increased— 

Mr. Reuss. By 99,000. It v was ws relatively stable that first full year. 

Mr. PaaruBercG. Again, let me say I do not place high confidence 
in the year-to-year changes i in this estimate. 

Mr. Reuss. Now, let me call your attention to certain statements 
which were contained i in the burned January version that are cut out 
of the February version. 

On page 7, here is a farmer from my State of Wisconsin, Sheboygan 
County, saying: 


The small farmer seems to be on the way out around here, or has to find a job 
on the side. 


A statement from Seaward County, Nebr.: 


There has been a terrific movement of small farmers out of this territory during 
the last 2 years. 


Then lower on page 7 you find: 
Small farms and poorer soil farms are being abandoned. 
This from Schenectady County, N. Y. 
Then on page 8, near the top of the page, from Polk County, Minn.: 


The trend in this township is for farmers who operate 1,000 acres or more to 
increase their holdings by a quarter-section or more each year. The buildings 
used for seasonal labor are sold off. 


Then on page 11 we find a New Jersey farmer saying: 


Thirty percent of dairy farmers have stopped dairying. Farms being sold for 
development. Milk prices too low. 


And on that same page, also from New Jersey: 


Quite a few poultry men in this area are going out of business due to depressed 
prices in eggs. 


Michigan: 


The continued depressed price of potatoes have caused a great loss of purchasing 
power of farmers in our area. 
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Now, let me ask you this question: 

In view of the fact that in the year, April 1, 1956, to April 1, 1957, 
which is the first full statistical year the Benson agricultural ‘policy 
went into effect, in view of the fact in that year 2 million American 
farmers left the farm, a number greater than any farm exodus in our 
peacetime history, would it not have been a good way of conveying 
information to have included in the February edition of Farm Popula- 
tion Estimates for 1957 the material which was in fact excluded and 
much of which I have just read indicating that dairy farmers, and 
egg farmers, and potato farmers felt that farmers were leaving the 
farm because prices were too low, and information I have read from 
such States as Minnesota, indic ating the family-size farmer was 
“taking it on the chin,” and large corporate-type farms were taking 
over? Wouldn’t it have been illuminating to the American public and 
to the Congress to have that kind of flesh on the bare statistical bones? 

Mr. PaartperG. Congressman, as I pointed out to you before you 
began your questioning, the first full year after the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 became effective was a year in which, according to these esti- 
mates, the farm population increased rather than decreased. There- 
fore, I see no reason for responding to your question in any manner. 

Mr. Reuss. You didn’t respond to my question—— 

Mr. Reporter, will you read the question back, because I would like 
to give the witness one more chance to answer it. 

If he prefers to seek refuge in his executive power to refuse to 
answer, I suppose he can, but I would like to make sure he really wants 
to do that. 

Mr. Paar.tpera. I will answer any question that is posed in the 
terms of the facts that are represented in these figures that are before 
us that I have made known to the Congress. 

Mr. Reuss. Dr. Paarlberg, you suggested I misstated the facts. 
Therefore, I must insist the reporter read back my question to deter- 
mine whether there is any misstatement of facts in it. 

Mr. Fountain. Why don’t you just restate the question? 

Mr. Reuss. Dr. Paarlberg, in view of the fact that the statistical 
year April 1, 1956, to April 1, 1957, was the first full statistical year 
after the ending of the pre-Benson price-support program in June of 
1955, and after the going into effect of Secretary Benson’s flexible 
price-support program, and in view of the fact that the number of 
farmers to leave the American farm in the statistical year ending 
April 1, 1957, is by your own estimates on the order of 2 million 
farmers, which is the greatest number to leave the farm, I believe, in 
any statistical peacetime year since the great depression of the 1930’s 
and in view of the statements which I have read to you from the burned 
January version, including statements from farmers that the low price 
of dairy products and poultry ard potatoes, for example, are causing 
farmers to leave the farm, would it not have been a useful adjunct to 
the statistical material in these reports to have included what actual 
operating farmers had to say was, in their opinion, the cause of the most 
catastrophic decline in farm population for many years? 

Mr. Paar.tserc. I cannot answer the question without accepting 
the postulate of the question, which is an incorrect one. 

The first vear after the administration’s farm program became 
effective was the crop year 1955. This crop is marketed beginning 
in mid-summer of 1955 throughout the next 12 months. This will 
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vary from crop to crop, depending on the marketing pattern and the 
harvest season. So that the first full year after the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 became effective is not the year to which you have reference. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, let’s get beyond that point. 

I am sure you know the point I am making. In fact, the pre- 
Benson farm program came to an end in the last half of 1955. There- 
after, the program recommended by Secretary Benson came into effect. 

In the year between April 1, 1956, and April 1, 1957, which is the 
year which started right about this time, the American farm popula- 
tion lost on the order of 2 million people, the most catastrophic 
exodus, as | said, in our peacetime history since the great depression. 

In the light of this fact, would it not have been useful to the Ameri- 
can public, and the Congress, for the Department of Agriculture to 
have refrained from burning the 2,500 books which its career statis- 
ticians had produced, and would it not have been useful to have 
given the American public, for whatever value they could have made 
of it, these statements such as those I have read, indicating that in 
the opinion of many farmers—certainly not all, but many—the reason 
for this catastrophic exodus was the low level of farm prices which 
was the result of Secretary Benson’s policy? 

Wouldn’t that have been a useful thing to do? That is my 
question. 

Mr. Paartperc. The year to which you have reference was not the 
first year—— 

Mr. Reuss. I didn’t say it was. Just direct yourself to the 
question. 

Mr. Paarupera. It was the second year. 

Whatever significance this may have, whether it was the first or 
second, I don’t attach any great significance to. Neither, as I say, 
do I attach great significance to the year-to-year changes in this esti- 
mate because it is subject to sampling errors—statistical errors of 
various kinds. 

The long-run trend is the important consideration. 

If you will look at page 4 of the press release that I have given to 
you, you will recognize that the decline in farm population has been 
going on for many years—in fact, there are several periods during 
which the decline was extremely rapid, one being the years from 1940 
to about 1944; another being 

Mr. Reuss. That was the period during World War II, when, as I 
said, of course, the exodus from the farm, when we had 11 million 
men under arms, was rapid. 

Mr. Paartsera. Another being the period from 1947 to 1951. 
There are ups and downs around this long-term trend, and we have 
endeavored to describe this trend and the variations about it with 
whatever accuracy we could. We have endeavored in our studies and 

in our reports to describe the reasons for these trends. 

I do not ascribe—I say this with whatever firmness and ability I 
have—I do not ascribe the drop shown in this publication to the 
agriculture policies of Secretary Benson or this administration. 

Mr. Reuss. You disagree with those farmers who said that farmers 
were leaving the farm because of the low price of farm products? 

Mr. Paar.tBerG. None of the statements in this publication, Con- 
gressman, attribute any farm population movement to any program 
advocated by this administration. 
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Mr. Reuss. Well, do you disagree with what the dairy farmer, the 
poultry farmer, and the potato farmer I quoted had to say about the 
fact that low prices at the farm for their product caused farmers to 
leave the farm? Do you disagree with that statement? 

Mr. Paarvpere. I think prices have something to do with the rate 
at which farming people leave the farms. Our studies have indicated 
to us the most important consideration with respect to whether a 
man leaves a farm or whether he does not is his off-farm opportunities. 
If we would study the trend that is here revealed, we would discover 
that the rate of off-farm movement has been most rapid during those 
years when off-farm opportunities were good. 

You will note that during the 1930’s, when times were very, very 
difficult on farms, this was a time when the farm population, instead 
of diminishing, even increased. 

The reason for this was the poor off-farm opportunities. 

The reason for the declines in farm population that have occurred 
have been due to some extent to the farm price situation, but more 
importantly to the off-farm opportunities for our agricultural people. 

Mr. Reuss. Well now, on February 27, the Department of Agri- 
culture issued a report in which it said the per capita farm income 
rose to a record $993 last year. The Department said the per capita 
figure climbed $91, or 10 percent above the 1956 average of $902. 

The Department said nearly 2 million persons had left the Nation’s 
farms. 

In issuing that very optimistic figure, which said the farmer, per 
capita, was “doing better than he had the year before, did you at that 
time, in issuing that statement, indicate the doubts that you have 
indicated this morning about the statistical validity of these annual 
population estimates? That is to say, this morning you have indi- 
cated really it is pretty hard to make these on a year-to-year basis, 
and you don’t put much store by them. Did you tell the press that 
in February when you were issuing these figures about per capita 
income? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. I indicate that whenever it is a relevant matter. 
I do, as all of us do, rely on the most recent estimates that we have; 
the most recent and best estimates we have. we rely on these. We 
must. When revisions come along, we make these revisions. When 
the opportunity comes, or the question comes as to just how firm these 
figures are, we are consistent in indicating, as | have indicated to you, 
the fact these are based on estimates. 

Mr. Reuss. Now, I notice Secretary Benson, on April 7, 1958, that 
is next week, is going to address the Farm Bureau out in Preston, 
Idaho. 

I have an advance copy of his address in which he says, and I quote 
from page 5: 

In spite of the troublesome problems besetting agriculture today, the picture 
is encouraging. Income per person on farms last vear was the highest on record, 
up 2 percent over 1951, the previous high year. 

Don’t you think Secretary Benson, in fairness to the good people 
at that Farm Bureau meeting, ought to tell them that the statistical 
basis on which he is acting 1s really a very shaky one; that these 
annual farm estimates aren’t very accurate, to say the least, and that 
about all you can do is sort of level them out over a number of years? 
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Mr. PaarusBera. I don’t think that they can correctly be described 
as shaky estimates. They are the best estimates we can get. They 
are not entirely, of course, completely final. 

And as I indicated, we are quite happy to make this fact known 
and we do make it known on proper occasions. I do not think that 
the Secretary, in addressing this group, could divert from his discus- 
sion and go into a long statistical harangue about the standard error 
of estimate on the population figure on which he is basing this state- 
ment, or the various other refinements of the statistical procedures 
that gave the total farm income, the net farm income, the adjust- 
ments for inventories, and the estimates of the earnings of the vari- 
ous categories of people who live on farms. 

He obviously cannot qualify, as a statistician would, every figure 
that he reports to the public. He did not qualify and footnote and 
disparage the statistical accuracy of figures during years preceding 
this one, in which the per capita income of agricultural people was 
dec ‘lining rather than increasing. 

Mr. Revss. The President, in his veto message earlier this week 
on Senate Joint Resolution 162, that was the measure extending farm 
prices at their present level for another year, referred to “bright 
spots’’—those were his words—in the agricultural price and income 
picture. 

I would like to ask you this question: 

Was there before the President, when he prepared this veto message, 
the January 1958 version of the farm population book we are talking 
about, namely, the one that was burned, and particularly the very 
“unbright”’ spots reported by some of the farmers that we have read 
here this morning? 

Mr. PaartsperG. Obviously, I do not have any way of knowing 
what passed before the President’s review. This is not a matter over 
which [ have jurisdiction, as you can very readily recognize. 

Mr. Reuss. Did you undertake to see that there was dispatched 
to the President, or did anybody in the Department of Agriculture 
that you know of take any steps to send to the President, or indeed to 
the White House, a copy of the January 1958 version? 

Mr. Paarusere. I do not know that this was done. I do know 
that the Secretary is well informed regarding agricultural matters 
generally. I do know he visits often with the President on these 
matters. I do know the President is keenly interested in agricultural 
matters. I do know the National Agricultural Advisory Commission, 
which deals in long-term subjects, made these known to the President. 

I would judge it would not be entirely appropriate to run over to 
the President, not only with all of the voluminous publications we re- 
lease in the Department of Agriculture, but also with those that are 
not released; I would think this would be somewhat presumptuous, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Reuss. All right. 

Now, the press, in reporting on this incident, that is the subject of 
this hearing, indicated in their press stories that some of these com- 
ments by farmers seemed opposed to the agricultural philosophy of 
Secretary Benson. 

I don’t ask you to comment whether that is so or not. They speak 
for themselves. 

I recall when Secretary of Agriculture Benson took office that he 
issued a statement that if employ ees of the Department of Agriculture 
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don’t accept the administration’s farm philosophy, he, Secretary 
Benson, ‘‘will get rid of them as fast as possible.” 

IT am ‘reading from a press clipping of the statement he made to a 
National Press Club luncheon meeting a number of years ago. 

I feel confident, Mr. Secretary, that no reprisals or retribution will 
be taken against any Department of Agriculture employees who were 
in any way involved in the preparation of the January 1958 edition of 
Farm Population? 

Mr. Paarupera. I know of no such effort. 

Mr. Reuss. And as far as you know, nobody intends to take any 
such reprisals? 

Mr. Paar.sera. I know of no such effort or intent. 

Mr. Reuss. I am very glad to hear that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micueu. It might have been to the Secretary’s advantage a 
long time ago if there had been more changes made than were. I 
suspect there were many of the very same criteria used by previous 
Secretaries of Agriculture as to what information would be divulged 
to the public. But if my good friend from Wisconsin would want to 
really put some “meat on the flesh of the bones of bare statistics,’ as 
he earlier asked, I think it should be borne in mind, too, that in that 
year, 1956 to 1957, we realized the real impact of the vast expansion 
of industry caused by the Internal Revenue revision of 1954. This 
revision resulted in a $7.4 billion tax reduction all across the board, 
half of which went for business incentive. 

In my own community of Peoria, I can cite during that period of 
recruiting, better than 3,000 to 4,000 workers for “the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. alone from the hills of Tennessee and Kentucky, coming 
from off the farm. 

You have to consider this whole problem in the broad perspective. 
We have had the big exodus from the farm to the industrial cities 
because both the farmer and his employer have something to gain by 
the move. Each new day we see a broader base of production and 
the production of more goods. 

You don’t find a comparable period unless you go back into the 
twenties when there was that same mass expansion of industrial base. 
I think that point ought to be made here. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes; I think it is a very good point, Bob. 

Let me say that the history of all increases in productivity are that 
people in a good free economy work where they can do the best and 
improve themselves the most. And if any marginal farmer who ought 
not to be on a farm, who under a full employment economy goes to 9 
city like Peoria or Milwaukee and gets a job in a city factory, that. is 
fine, that is as it should be. 

What I am concerned about, and I know you are, too, is the hard- 
sledding experience by the family-size farmer, the fellow who shouldn’t 
be a marginal farmer at all. 

I am worried about the farmer in Wisconsin, perhaps to a lesser 
extent in Illinois, because you have it a little better down there, who 
likes to work a family-size farm, but hasn’t been able to in the Jast 
several years. 

Mr. Mic HEL. True, but then we get into the question of what is a 
family-size farm. What is small business and what is big business; 
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Many of my relatives are farmers. The ones that have had more 
initiative and a little foresight as to what the future holds, are doing 
better than those who contented themselves with the 160 acres handed 
down by Dad, and grandfather before him. 

It was different in those days when I was behind a brace of mules, 
and a 2-row cultivator. Today it has to be a 4-row cultivator and 
mechanized. We used to belong to a threshing run of 12 or 15 fami- 
lies. Today each of us has to have our own combine. We don’t 
want to use anybody’s equipment. We want to use our own. The 
hours used to be from 4 a. m. to 8 p. m. at night. Today they are 
much more sensible and there’s time for vacations. 

Mr. Fountain. You don’t agree with the statement made pre- 
viously that they would all be better off if the farmer moved to town 
and seeded his land to grass and trees? 

Mr. Micuet. I hadn’t given a lot of thought to that, but to my 
mind the agricultural programs of the previous administration en- 
couraged the marginal and submarginal producer to the point where 
something had to be done to right the wrong, and I think Secretary 
Benson has done much to get us back on the right track in agriculture. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, just one question. 

Dr. Paarlberg, if I am not mistaken, our Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures for unemployment in this country show as of a year or a little 
more ago, around 3% million unemployed, and today they show on 
the order of 5% million unemployed, an increase in unemployed of 
approximately 2 million. 

o you know anything markedly different from that figure? I 
think it is about right. 

Mr. PaaruBera. I think it is about 5.2, instead of 5%. 

Mr. Reuss. It is something a little short of 2 million increase in 
unemployed in the last year? 

Mr. PaaruiperG. That is correct. I am not positive of those 
figures, but I think they reflect the increase. 

Mr. Revss. It is also true, is it not, that both the January and the 
February publications, Farm Population, indicate that the number of 
people who have left the American farm in the last statistical year 
have been almost 2 million? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. Yes, but we must be careful how we associate 
these 2 years. Again I don’t know how significant this all is, but I 
want to be associating like periods of time. 

On the employment figure you have given me a number as of 12 
months ago approximately compared with now. In the Farm Popula- 
tion Report, we are comparing the period which closed April 1957 with 
the period which closed April 1956. 

These 2 years do not even overlap. 

Mr. Reuss. Then, you see no particular correspondence between 
the two figures, the increase in the number of unemployed and the 
number of people leaving the American farms? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. They don’t relate to the same period, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Reuss. You have no more recent figures than for those in April 
1957? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. We do not. We will have. It will be a month 
before we do, is it not? 

Mr. Braue. Probably late summer. 
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Mr. Reuss. Is it not true in the report of January, on page 16, it 
says at the bottom of the page, ‘“The conclusion is inescapable the 
consolidation process has by no means run its course and that some 
further decline in the farm population will occur’’? 

Mr. Paar.BerG. I would concur with that statement. 

Mr. Reuss. Yet you see no connection between the increase in the 
number of people who are leaving the American farm and the increase 
in the rieala bee of unemployed in this country? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. Well, Congressman, if I were going to associate 
these two, one being the unemployment and the other being the size 
of the farm population, I would first want to take more than a single 
observation. 

And secondly, I would want to certainly compare periods that 
were alike in time. 

So, I would not feel that the figures that you give on unemploy- 
ment during the past 12 months, and trend in farm population over 
a 12-month period that closed now a year ago—I would not think 
that you could draw any valid inferences whatever from a com- 
parison of those particular magnitudes. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Dr. Paarlberg, and Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Navueuron. Dr. Paarlberg, getting back to the information 
situation more particularly 

Mr. Fountain. Just a minute. 

You gentlemen would prefer to finish rather than come back after 
lunch? 

Mr. PaaRLBERG. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fountain. I think we can finish in a little while. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Nauauton. Aside from whatever legal right you may or may 
not have to withhold the information we are concerned with today, 
there isn’t any question in your mind that you did have legal author- 
ity to give it to us if you wanted to, is there? 

Mr. PaartperG. This is my understanding, although I am not a 
legal person. 

Mr. Nauauton. You didn’t feel there was any legal prohibition. 
If you had decided this was the type of information you should give 
to the Congress, there would have been no question in your mind that 
you were legally entitled to give it? 

Mr. Paar.pera. That is right. 

Mr. Navueuron. It was not a legal decision to withhold the inform- 
ation then, but another type of decision? 

Mr. Paarupera. Yes, that is correct. I have no basis for making 
it, because I don’t know the legal intricacies, obviously. 

Mr. Navauron. If it appeared you should give us the information, 
there would have been no prohibition? 

Mr. PaariperG. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Navueuton. Dr. Paarlberg, you said you were willing to give 
information on final actions. 

Will you please define for us what you think is a final action as 
opposed to what is not a final action? 

Mr. Paarupere. | would like to see in what context that statement 
was made, Mr. Naughton? Could you give me the reference? 

Mr. Naveuton. Your last letter to the chairman, I think, is 
dated March 14. 
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Mr. Paartpera. May I ask Mr. Koebel to comment? 

Mr. Koxset. If I understand your question, Mr. Naughton, I 
think the February publication is an example of final action. 

In other words, as we have tried to explain here, notwithstanding 
the inadvertent printing of this so-called January version, it was not 
final. 

Mr. Navaurton. I appreciate your observation, Mr. Koebel, but 
at the moment, I think we are considering not the legal aspects of 
this question, but the policy aspects. In other words, what does Dr. 
Paarlberg as a policymaking official consider to be a final action he 
is willing to tell Congress about? 

Mr. PaaruBeraG. Certainly I find the publication is the February 
publication. Our January publication is a preliminary piece of work 
in my estimation. We have so considered it. 

The matter of whether we bring it to the committee here, I think, 
is a matter to be decided at least so far as I am concerned, with 
respect to the propriety of doing it from the standpoint of making 
this information available to you, and I feel certainly that we have 
the privilege and the right so to do. 

Mr. Navueuron. So that I take it, you still do not feel that the 
January publication is a final action, one on which you would be 
willing to give full information to the Congress? 

Mr. PaartBerc. Not a final action. 

Mr. Naucuton. At what level does a decision have to be made or 
a letter signed or an action taken for it to be a final action? 

Mr. PaarutBperc. Well, I would think this would vary with the cir- 
cumstance. Certainly there are final actions that are taken by per- 
sons below the rank of the Secretary of Agriculture, and certainly 
other matters are not official unless signed by the Secretary. This 
would vary, I expect, from one circumstance to another. 

Mr. NauGuton. In many cases, then, you feel the Congress is only 
entitled to information that the Secretary personally clears for its—— 

Mr. PaartBera. Oh, you have reference now to clearance, to ma- 
terial made available to you? 

Mr. Nauecuton. Yes. In other words, what is a final action and 
what isn’t? What are we entitled to, or what are you willing to give 
to us, and what are you not willing to give to us? 

Mr. PaarusBerc. Of course, this is a very deeply involved question. 
That would depend also on the circumstance. I don’t think I could 
give you any flat answer as to what we should make available, and 
what we should not make available, and which particular official would 
make a ruling in which particular case. 

We have general principles that we rely upon for guidance, certain 
precedents, and whatnot, and when a given case arises we then try to 
do the best we can for that particular case with its peculiarities in the 
light of the principles and practices that have developed. 

Mr. Korset. Mr. Naughton, if I may suggest an answer to that, in 
the context in which this letter was intended, I think the distinction is 
simply between those things which are preparatory to action, done 
internally, usually in the form of working draft, councils, communica- 
tions, and the evidence of the action at any level, an outgoing letter is 
normally a final action, such as it is—or an announced decision. 


The matter is preliminary to the issuance of a letter of action, or not 
final. 
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That is the distinction I believe was intended by this letter. 

Mr. Naucuton. Mr. Paarlberg, about how many officials in the 
Department would you say are qualified to take final actions? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. With respect to this particular matter? 

Mr. Navucuron. With respect to any matter that might come up of 
a general nature. 

Mr. Paarupera. Any matter that might come up as involves a 
matter of your requesting information from us; is that it? 

Mr. Nauauton. Yes, with respect to information that this com- 
mittee might feel it needs in the course of carrying out its responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. PaaruBerG. This is a legal matter. I defer to Mr. Koebel. 

Mr. Korset. Mr. Naughton doesn’t want me to comment on that, 
but I think I can. 

Mr. Founrtarn. I will give you a chance later. 

Mr. Navueuton. From the standpoint of policy, you said there is 
no legal prohibition against your furnishing us this information. 

Mr. Paar.tperea. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Navueuton. You don’t know of any and we haven’t heard 
of any. It might be the contention of the Department they have 
a legal right to refuse it. Certainly there is no question they have a 
legal right to give it to us, if a policymaking official determines it is 
a final action. 

What I would like to know is how many officials of the Department 
are in a position to take final action? 

Mr. Paartperc. Well, I wouldn’t know how to answer that 
question. I would think that on this particular matter I would be in 
a position to take final action. 

Mr. Naueuton. We have established, then, that the Secretary may 
take a final action, and I assume the other Assistant Secretaries would 
also be able to take final actions. How many Assistant Secretaries 
are there? 

Mr. PAaRLBERG. There are three. 

Mr. Fountain. Wouldn’t that, Mr. Naughton, depend to a very 
large extent on the way in which authority is delegated within the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Naveuron. I am sure it would, but in this particular case 
apparently it was necessary it be cleared with the Assistant Secretary. 

That makes four people. 

Now do you know of others who you would say would in pretty 
nearly all circumstances be in a position to take final actions? 

Mr. PAar.BereG. This is a matter on which I do not have a sufficient 
legal competence to give you a fully satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Nauauron. Well, you said the Department is willing to make 
full information available on its final actions. I am just trying to 
find out what proportion of the information that the Department has 
in its possession is in the nature of final actions, and how many 
officials of the Department are going to be in position to provide 
information to this subcommittee. 

Mr. PAarLBeRG. I don’t think we can state. We take these matters 
up as they arise and judge them on the circumstances of the particular 
case. 

I would judge that we would not disturb the Secretary needlessly 
if some needed decision can be taken by a lesser official. 
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Mr. Naveuton. We have established that the Secretary and at 
least the three Assistant Secretaries can make these decisions. 

What is the total number of employees the Department of Agri- 
culture has, approximately? 

Mr. PAaRLBERG. We have in Washington around 9,000, I believe. 

Mr. Navueuron. The total in the field is what, 70,000 or 80,000? 

Mr. Paarvpera. It runs about 75,000, I believe, altogether. 

Mr. Nauauron. So, 4 employees at least out of those 75 ,000 can 
give information in the nature of final actions to this subcommittee. 

Dr. Paarlberg, your Department handles billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money every year. Is it your position that the Congress has 
no right to find out what the 74,996 other employees are doing, that 
Congress can only obtain what the 4 at the top will give us after 
screening it? 

Mr. PaaruBerc. We do not mean to take that position. 

Mr. Naveurton. If a document of which 2,500 copies have been 
made up is not a final action, just what is a final action? 

Mr. PaaruBera. We tried to indicate at great length the particular 
circumstances of the case that is before us. I think that that has in 
general been done as thoroughly as we could. 

Mr. Fountain. I agree that they have explained that about as 
thoroughly as they can. 

Mr. Naveuron. Do you agree with the testimony of Attorney 
General Rogers before the Hennings subcommittee in which he indi- 
cated the approach of the executive departments should not be how 
much can legitimately be withheld, but how much necessarily must 
be withheld? 

Mr. Paar.LBera. | have not read the Attorney General’s statement. 
I have many things concerning me. I do have responsibilities which 
I endeavor to carry out to the best of my ability. 

I have not endeavored to inform myself about these intricacies. 
I rely on people who have legal training to give me the necessary 
information. 

Mr. Micuet. I haven’t read that testimony either. 

Mr. Korset. May I answer that question, Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Navueuron. | would like to have one other comment from 
Dr. Paarlberg. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Koebel, I will give you a chance in a minute. 

Mr. Koerset. All right. 


Mr. Naveuron. Dr. Paarlberg, we have established that you are | 
of the 4 officials who can make final decisions. Don’t you think you 
should be informed as to what the policy is: is it going to be the policy 
to make information freely available to Congress, or are you going 
to hold out everything you can possibly hold out? 

Mr. Paartrera. I cannot in my own person embody all the re- 
sources needed on my ats, When I need legal counsel, I go to the man 
competent in this area. When I need information with respect to the 
behavior of certain factors in the economic field, I go to our analyst. 
When I need to know something about the administration of some 
regulatory program, I call upon those people. 

I do not pretend myself to have as much knowledge regarding these 
things as the people upon whom I must rely. And this seems to me 
to be a sound principle of administration. I have no embarrassment 
whatever about being less schooled in these legal matters than is Mr. 
Koebel. 
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Mr. Naveuton. I don’t think this is a legal question. Since you 
have the power to make these decisions—I am just trying to find out 
what you think the Congress is entitled to have. 

Mr. Paarupera. As a general principle, I think the Congress is 
entitled to have available to them the information they need in order 
to enact proper legislation. It is my wish as Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the Congress in every way I can to make 
useful and meaningful information available to them, both in our 
published material and on the basis of consultations which we carry 
on continually. 

This is the basic premise within which I personally wish to operate. 

Now, in the very delicate refinements of what can in the last 
analysis be required of an executive agency, this is a matter that I 
do not personally feel fully informed upon, and I rely upon people 
who are. 

My first inclination naturally is to cooperate and make available to 
any person, to any farmer, to any Congressman, to any member of 
the executive branch, information which I have that will be useful to 
him. 

I happen to believe that we go forward as a nation when we maxi- 
mize the amount of useful information available to the people. This 
is my basic premise. 

Mr. Navueuton. I certainly agree with you on that. It was one 
of the reasons the Department of Agriculture was originally founded, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. PAARLBERG. Indeed. 

Mr. Naucuron. But suppose, as happened with the particular 
document in question, you are of the opinion that it isn’t useful to the 
Congress, but a congressional committee thinks it is useful. Then 
what happens? Do you think if it might be embarrassing, or disagree 
with policy, you should withhold it? 

Mr. Paarupere. I think there is no escape from the responsibility 
I hold, namely, to see how I can best make available the useful 
information that the agencies for which I am responsible for assemble; 
and this is my wish and my purpose. 

Mr. Navueuton. Mr. Koebel, for the record, you know of no specific 
provision of the Constitution which authorizes the executive to with- 
hold working drafts or other information from Congress, do you? 

Mr. Korset. I would like to say this, Mr. Naughton. I don’t feel 
in connection with the matter presently before the committee that the 
Department exerted any particular privilege under the Constitution 
or the laws. I think we have indicated we were reluctant to release 
this document. We consider it a working draft. I think the term 

‘final action’’ used in this correspondence, in your epitomization of it, 
that there are only four people in the Department who take final ac- 
tion, I will agree with you. On given subjects there may be only one 
final authority in a given area. Mr. Paarlberg frequently takes final 
action alone in matters within his particular scope. But we are taking 
actions and issuing correspondence at all levels constantly, and as the 
chairman has mentioned, or as you have mentioned, our Department 
was founded to acquire ¢ and diffuse to the people of the country useful 
information on agriculture, and do so comprehensively. The Attorney 
General in his statement said, as near as I can recollect, you were 
quoting it, that it is not the problem of how much we can withhold, 
it is how little we have to withhold. 
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He, of course, is commenting on the broad principles relating to 
executive privilege. We have always had a provision in our Depart- 
ment regulations, which has been kept up to date in connection with 
what rules we have about use and handling of the information in the 
Department, that the information in the Department is to be made 
public. I feel that in this particular instance the information which 
was not forthcoming promptly was a matter which the Department 
had felt was part of the approach or working up of what ultimately 
became final action. In this particular case, of course, it was the 
Assistant Secretary who took the final action. 

Mr. Naueuton. After conferring with the General Counsel? 

Mr. Kogrset. Yes, I believe he Tid. 

Mr. Naveurton. I appreciate the statement you have made about 
some of these problems. 

To get back to my question, there is no specific provision in the 
Constitution which authorizes the Executive to withhold information 
from the Congress, is there? 

Mr. Korset. I believe that is true. I would like to say this, Mr. 
Naughton: I would hate to retestify for the Attorney General. His 
statement has now been given wide publicity. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think Congressman George Meader, of Michigan, 
has taken him to task very thoroughly, 

Mr. Micuet. I recall Harry Truman refusing to give us some in- 
formation a couple of years ago, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Korse.. I would like to make my point plain there, Mr. 
Naughton, inasmuch as it seems to me the Department is not in 
position of resistance here, that our views on this, which have been 
expressed otherwise I think before the Moss committee, in our Depart- 
ment’s answer to the questionnaire, and in the testimony of our 
General Counsel, are not in any way being invoked here. 

Mr. Navueuton. I believe that the General Counsel’s testimony and 
the Department’s response to the Moss subcommittee questionnaire 
on information stated it is the policy of the Department to make in- 
formation freely available to Congress unless there is some mandatory 
restriction. It doesn’t appear that the policy was carried out in this 
particular instance. 

Mr. Korset. In this particular case I think we tried to make clear 
to the committee—as a matter of fact, I think our correspondence 
shows—we gave the committee information relating to the material 
that had been withheld from publication. True, we did not hand 
up the precise document. I think we felt we could classify it or had 
a right to classify this document in the great area of documentation 
which is made preparatory in the Depar tment to final action. I dare 
say manuscripts must go through many revisions. I say again there 
is an accidental fact that this manuscript became printed. 

I think it is the key point to this whole problem that this thing 
got into so-called print before it was withdrawn. If this had been in 
the form of an informal manuscript with some handwriting on it, it 
doesn’t occur to me normally your committee would expect to see 
things like that. This happened to be in printed form, but again I 
urge that was an accident here. It has been completely explained 
how that happened. It is still to us technically as though it were a 
handwritten, hand edited manuscript, and in that class—I don’t see 
that the Department’s withholding anything from the Congress, when 
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we say to you, we don’t wish to show you all the steps we took to 
reach a decision, we are naturally going to show you what the decision 
is. But our internal consultations and advices and exchanges of 
opinion we would prefer not to. 

Mr. Navaurton. Of course, carrying that out to its logical extreme, 
if four people in the Department have authority to make final de- 
cisions, and there are 74,996 other employees, how is this committee 
going to carry out its responsibility to investigate the operation of 
the Department. 

Mr. Koerse.. I think you are oversimplifying, Mr. Naughton. 
In this case I won’t argue with you that there was a centralized 
decision on the final action. I think in the overwhelming amount of 
material we have, as in this particular case, if there had not been in 
effect an intervention at Mr. Paarlberg’s level, this would have gone 
out on a more or less final decision of a division head within the Bureau. 
I dare say, Mr. Wells, that there are documents published on lower 
level decisions than that. I sign correspondence within my own 
office which constitutes, in effect, final action and when it is signed and 
transmitted I can no longer withhold. 

Mr. Fountain. Right at that point, in this particular instance, 
were any copies of the original version released to the press and then 
withdrawn from the press. 

Mr. PaartBerG. Maybe Mr. Thrackrey has some word on that. 

Mr. THrackKreEy. Some copies, I think, were put in the Department 
of Agriculture pressroom and picked up, I believe, before the re- 
porters had copies or looked through them. I didn’t pick them up 
myself, I just can’t be any more specific than that because I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Fountain. My information is that some reporters got hold of 
the copies, but were not familiar with their content and consequently 
made no serious effort to hold them, when they were requested to give 
them up. 

Mr. Navenrton. I would like to state for the record at this point, 
in order to make sure that the picture is clear, that it has not been the 
usual policy in the past for employees of the Department, the 74,996, 
to refuse to give information without clearing it with the Secretaries. 

I have made many requests for information in the past few years. 
In most instances the personnel of the Department have been very 
cooperative and helpful, and have provided the information promptly. 
In some instances we get into more sensitive areas, and it has been my 
experience that the higher it gets the slower it comes. 

Mr. Micuet. Which is the case in all departments, I might add. 

Mr. Naventon. If the policies enunciated by Mr. Paarlberg were 
actually used by the Department as standard procedure, and every- 
thing was sent to the Secretaries for a decision, we would almost never 
get any information. But that hasn’t been the normal practice. 

Mr. Fountarn. I might add at this point, much of the information 
we get from the Department, is never made public, oftentimes because 
nobody seems interested in it, but it is information helpful to us in our 
study of the problems which come within the jurisdiction of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Naveuron. I think it is pretty clear that there is no specific 
provision in the Constitution which authorizes the withholding of in- 
formation from a congressional committee. 
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Mr. Kozset. I think the Attorney General has so stated. 

Mr. Navueurton. It is also clear, is it not, that there is no specific 
statute which authorizes general withholding of information. There 
are statutes that authorize withholding of certain types of information. 

Mr. Fountain. There is a compilation of approximately 70 statutes 
which authorize withholding and restricting of Government informa- 
tion and records made by the Moss subcommittee. 

Mr. NauGuton. There is no specific statute, am I correct, authoriz- 
ing you to withhold information on the grounds it is a working draft? 

Mr. Kogrset. I think you are saying has Congress ever enacted a 
law which so states in so many words? 

Mr. NauGuton. Yes. 

Mr. Korset. I believe you are correct. 

Mr. Navueurton. Is there one which authorizes it indirectly? 

Mr. Korseu. Well, again I say, this question—if I understand 
what you are asking me 1s, is there statutory provision for the Execu- 
tive privilege? I think the Department has made its statement 
pretty generally. 1 would like to refer to the Moss committee 
records and also the Attorney General’s explanation a week or fwo ago, 
I think in his exchange of correspondence with Congressman Meader, 
he has commented on this point. 

Mr. NauGuton. Do you consider yourself bound by all of the 
decisions of the Attorney General? 

Mr. Kogrset. Well, the Attorney General is the Cabinet officer of 
the Government and chief advisor to the President and other Cabinet 
officers and in any matter that we have as to which he has competence, 
I guess we follow him. 

Mr. Naucuton. Could you explain then why it is that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture still opposes the Attorney General’s position that 
the cheese Athice gerade payments should be refunded to the 
Government? 

Mr. Korse.. You are asking me something I have no competency 
in. 

Mr. Fountain. I think that is a little afield, Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Navueuron. That is a little afield, I guess. Do you know of 
any court decisions which authorize withholding of material from 
Congress on the grounds 

Mr. Koeset. I think the Attorney General said it had never been 
litigated, per se. That is my impression. 

Mr. Naueuron. Are you familiar with title 5, section 105 (a) 
which provides in effect that every executive department and agency 
shall furnish to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Department—that is the former name of this committee—any infor- 
mation requested by it? 

Mr. Korsex. Yes; I am familiar with that statute. 

Mr. Naueuton. Do you think that statute is binding on the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Korsex. Again I would like to say, I think we are not here 
withholding anything from you in effect. Now as far as my own 
opinion is concerned, I think the Attorney General and the depart- 
ments have made it clear enough where they stand. It seems to me— 
as an abstract proposition, Mr. Naughton, that statute could not 
stand in the way of the privilege which the Attorney General has 
asserted that the Chief Executive has. 
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Mr. Navueuron. You think an assertion of the Attorney General 
can override a statute? 

Mr. Kogset. Well, I have certain views on this subject, myself, 
In this respect I am not purporting to speak for the Department. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, you have already disposed of our imme- 
diate problem, and we, of course, can’t answer this question with 
finality today, because situations will arise from time to time where 
there will be differences of opinion, which, I guess, will continue to 
exist, as long as we are here and after we are gone. 

I think what Mr. Naughton was driving at is this. We would like 
to have more cooperation from the Department in getting information 
which we have requested from time to time. 

For instance, as I recall, your office is presently holding up furnishing 
to us some reports concerning grain storage and handling irregularities 
in the State of Iowa, on the ground that they have been referred to 
the Justice Department, even though, as I understand, Justice has 
closed out its own investigation in many of these cases. 

Mr. Naventon. That is right. 

Mr. Korrer. I am not immediately informed about that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. As far as the question of what the Executive can 
or cannot withhold, I agree with you that the Moss subeommittee is 
going into that very thoroughly. I think that is a basic question 
which we might leave to them, although I believe we are justified in 
pursuing it, as we have, for the Moss subcommittee’s use, and as an 
aid to better cooperation in the future. 

Mr. Naueuton. Mr. Koebel, how far down the line do you think 
this authority to take final action should be delegated? 

Mr. Korseu. Well, under Reorganization Plan, 2 of 1953, compar- 
able to virtually all other Government departments, our functions 
generally speaking, are basically in the Secretary with the authority 
to redelegate. There is no precise limit on the extent to which the 
Secretary can delegate the authority for carrying out programs, sub- 
ject to any particular statutory limits. 

Now, for instance, generally in our Department, Chief of Agencies, 
comparable to Mr. Wells, are immediately in charge of activities. 
They, in turn, redelegate to their unit and division heads. The As- 
sistant Secretaries are responsible for general oversight of broad areas 
of functions. 

Now, as our Department operates, you probably are somewhat 
familiar with this, there ; is an individual who is immediately respons- 
ible for getting something done. Probably you will contact or try to 
reach the individual who you think is most likely to be able to com- 
ment on a given matter. He has over him a chain of supervision, 
which may or may not step in at a given time. We think that is 
always within our normal operating prerogative. The Assistant 
Secretary can only function, generally speaking, by touching what 
you might call the major problems or areas. 

If Mr. Wells thinks something that Secretary Paarlberg should be 
into, should be drawn to his attention, he does. So that we have a 
kind of ever-changing responsibility, as I see it. 

You have an immediate responsibility for carrying forward an 
immediate function. Say, for instance, in a certain matter under the 
Poultry Inspection Act, which is vested in the Chief of the division, 
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for normal final action his administrator may step in and direct him, 
or in a given case it could go all the way up to the Secretary. 

I think the Congress has given us a good flexibility of internal 
management, and in general the final action may occur at numerous 
levels in the sense that we are discussing final action. 

I can speak of one in my own experience. By successive delegation, 
T normally sign the final action in a tort claim allowance in the Depart- 
ment. That is one of the very few direct functions I may have 
personally, and that action normally speaks for the Department. If 
Secretary Paarlberg feels that in a given case he should be involved in 
ae determination, then I wouldn’t be final. I would send it up to 

im. 

Mr. Navueuton. You sign the tort claim action, and that is a final 
action. Suppose we wanted to get some information as to just why 
that payment was being made to a certain individual. Would we be 
presented with the statement that ‘“This man got the money and 
that is our final action?” 

Mr. Korsetu. I think I can answer that, Mr. Naughton, rather 
freely, because I am familiar with it. 

Just last week we sent a Congressman a copy of a tort claim deci- 
sion. They normally are not published. But if final, it is acted on. 
We make them available but as the Chairman says, a lot of things are 
not published or furnished to the public because they are of no general 
interest. 

‘Mr. NauGuton. Suppose we asked to examine the evidence upon 
which the decision is based, that is not final action? 

Mr. Korse.. No; that is true. And I think you are touching on 
an area where I would want to demur a little. It depends on the 
evidence. Sometimes these are statements of persons who give their 
statements in a certain degree of confidence, or expectation, that their 
statements probably will not be released. 

Moreover I might have a memorandum to me from an attorney 
recommending a certain decision, and then I might reverse it. 

Mr. Naueuton. Do you think that the Government’s money 
should be paid out on the basis of confidential statements that are not 
available to the Congress which originally appropriated it? 

Mr. Fountarn. It does happen but it is not a very pleasant thought. 
Even we in the Congress pass on much private legislation appropriat- 
ing funds in payment of claims, without having the facts upon which 
the claims are based. 

Mr. Korset. I[ hope I can say we try to be as cooperative as we 
can, and in areas with which I am familiar, would say in nearly 100 
percent of the cases there is no particular problem. 

Mr. Naueuton. Mr. Chairman, I am sure we are not going to 
settle this question today, even if we stay here all afternoon, so I will 
leave the subject until the next time we try to get some information 
from the Department. 

Mr. Founrarn. We are all getting hungry. 

I do want to ask just a few more questions. As I understand it, 
Dr. Paarlberg, you and your colleagues are in no way saying that the 
quotes from comments of farmers which are included in the original 
farm population estimate version are untrue? You are not saying 
that they do not represent a factual situation which at least the farmer 
who makes the statement thinks does exist in his particular area? 
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Mr. Paar.pera. I think this is correct. It represents the farmer’s 
evaluation of his own situation. Now whether he had given as much 
thought to it as he should, whether he correctly interprets the forces 
that are going on, these are questions. 

Whether those who responded to us are typical of the population 
generally is another question. 

Mr. Fountain. There are always questions, even when the com- 
mittee goes to the grassroots to get testimony as we have done quite 
frequently in the field of intergovernmental relations. 

Witnesses express opinions, and we have to use them, and they are 
helpful to us, yet they may not always be based upon complete under- 
standing of the situations. However, that is the democratic way. 

Mr. Paaripera. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. At least you agree these are the viewpoints of the 
farmers who have expressed themselves? 

Mr. PaaruBerG. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. Just for your benefit, Mr. Koebel, you may have 
seen it, but for future purposes, I would like to invite to your attention 
and to the attention of Dr. Paarlberg and others here from the Depart- 
ment a statement of the President. In his press conference on July 6, 
1955, the President made this statement in connection with the ques- 
tion of withholding information from the Congress, and I quote: 

If anybody in an official position of this Government does anything which is 
an Official act, and submits it either in the form of a recommendation or anything 
else, that is properly a matter for investigation if Congress so chooses, provided 
the national security is not involved. 

But when it comes to the conversations that take place between any responsible 
official and his advisers, or exchange of mere little slips of this or that, expressing 
personal opinions on a most confidential basis, those are not subject to investiga- 
tion by anybody. And if they are, it will wreck the Government. 

The President has thus given the answer to this question, but 
unless the President is followed by his subordinates, his statement is 
of no use. 

I realize—time and time again—the question arises as to whether 
or not you should transmit a given piece of information to Members 
of Congress or to a congressional committee. In most instances I 
think we come to a meeting of the minds, and the information is 
supplied. 

But in some instances information is withheld maybe because the 
Department doesn’t understand that it is only a part of the informa- 
tion we are seeking in our study of some overall problems, or maybe 
for some other reason. Sometimes it may be to cover up mistakes. 
Our committee staffs must necessarily act sometimes without our 
being able to confer with them about every inquiry they make, as 
you can well understand. However, the staff of this committee makes 
no public statements without the consent of the chairman. At least, 
it isn’t supposed to do so. I have made it a practice not to make 
policy statements for the committee unless it is a matter which is 
considered and taken up by the committee. In fact I seldom make 
public statements about information known to the committee. 

I think if we could have a better understanding of our various pur- 
poses, and you realized that committees are not ‘alw ays trying to see 
if they can find somebody doing something wrong, somebody stealing 
or wasting money, or violating a statute or regulation, maybe there 
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would be less reluctance on the part of many agencies to give us 
information. 

Quite frequently there is a feeling that some committee has a politi- 
cal motive. I am not saying committees sometimes don’t have that 
motive, because it has happened, regardless of the administration in 
power. As far as I am concerned, I don’t have that problem. Down 
my way they are all Democrats. I don’t have to worry about a 
Republican campaign. And I am frank to say I don’t always agree 
with the policy of the National Democratic Party. I just want to 
do the best job I can. That should be a committee’s purpose without 
regard to the administration in power. 

The better cooperation we get from the agencies, the better we can 
do our job. We have done a great deal of work that has received 
very little public attention. In fact, we held nine hearings throughout 
the country on intergovernmental relations, to get the viewpoint of 
governors, members of State legislatures, county officials, mayors and 
others, at the grassroots level. I think we got some very valuable 
information. 

We recently received testimony from Secretary of Treasury Ander- 
son, and Governor Dwinnell, in which they gave the committee the 
benefit of their recommendations in certain fields. 

I saw very little of it in the press. These things sometimes are dull 
to the general public, and the press is not interested. On the other 
hand an occasion like this sometimes arises where we are called upon 
to look into something in which we otherwise might have no interest. 
If we think the request is a fair and proper one, we have no other 
alternative. 

In this particular instance, as has already been pointed out, the 
situation has developed to the point it has because the information 
was repeatedly withheld. I think all of you were very wise in coming 
before the subcommittee and in making this particular information 
public. I think your presentation today certainly puts you in a 
more favorable light than you would have been in had you continued 
to refuse to present it to ‘the committee. I’m sorry we had to call 
a public hearing to get it. 

Are there any other questions or comments? 

Mr. Micuet. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman, having heard your 
last several comments, I would certainly concur with them. I think 
all the gentlemen presented themselves in a most favorable light 
today, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Paar.sperGc. Thank you. 

Mr. Korese.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee stands in recess until further 
call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 2:03 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
further call of the Chair.) 
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Exnisit A— REVISED VERSION 


FarRM PopuLATION ESTIMATES FoR 1957 


United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Washington, D. C 


AMS-—80(1957), February 1958 


The population living on farms numbered about 20,396,000 in April 1957 
(table 1). This represents a significant decline from the estimated 22,257,000 
for 1956. The change between 1956 and 1957 is a large one. But certain con- 
ditions warrant caution in interpreting literally the magnitude of the year-to-year 
change. As farm population estimates are obtained from sample surveys, they 
are subject to sampling variability. Also, the size of the population living on 
farms varies somewhat according to the season of the year and because of move- 
ments of hired farm workers. In early April of 1957, weather conditions were 
unfavorable for farmwork over a large area—in contrast to more favorable con- 
ditions a year earlier—and were thought to have delayed the spring increase in 
farm population. Later in the season the difference in the number of farm resi- 
dents between 1956 and 1957 was probably smaller. 

The estimates of natural increase and migration shown in table 2 for the year 
April 1956—April 1957 may best be used in connection with similar figures for 
other years to measure changes over a period of several years, as has been done 
in table 3. Data for these earlier years may be found in the releases, ‘‘Farm 
Population— Migration To and From Farms, 1920-54,” ‘‘Farm Population— 
Estimates for 1955,” and ‘Farm Population—Estimates for 1956.’’ Persons 
who use these data are encouraged to utilize the averages in table 3 rather than 
the single-year estimates shown in table 2. 

Changes between 1950 and 1957.—The farm population decreased 4,662,000 
between 1950 and 1957. This drop in farm population is a continuation of the 
long-time downward trend which by 1957 reduced farm residents to 12 percent 
of the total population. During the 7-year period, approximately 574,000 babies 
were born annually to women living on farms and about 193,000 farm people 
died each year (table 3). Most of the farm population loss occurred through 
migration of farm persons to nonfarm places of residence. The remaining loss 
was the net result of changes in the classification of places as farm or nonfarm, 
without movement of the residents. The extent of the decrease in farm popula- 
tion caused by such reclassification is not known. There is evidence that it 
was substantial in the period between 1950 and 1957 when the number of non- 
agricultural jobs was relatively plentiful and many small farms ceased operation. 

Annually, more than 1.6 million persons left farms for nonfarm areas or changed 
the classification of their residences from farm to nonfarm between 1950 and 1957. 
This loss was partly offset by an average of about 563,000 persons who moved 
from nonfarm to farm residences or changed the classification of their residences 
from nonfarm to farm during each year. Thus, the change in farm population 
between 1950 and 1957 was the result of the net addition of about 380,000 persons 
annually through excess of births over deaths and a net annual loss by movement 
to and from farms or through change in classification in residence of more than 
1 million persons. During this period, which included the Korean war, an annual 
average of 173,000 young men went from farms to the Armed Forces, and an 
average of more than 85,000 returned to farms from the Armed Forces. 
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TABLE 1.—Farm population: Estimates of number of persons, percentage distribution, 
and percentage change, for the United States, regions, and geographic divisions, 
April 1, 1957 and 1950 


Farm population 


Area Number 

















Percentage distribution Percentage 

<a e “i change 
between 1950 

1957 1950 1957 1950 and 1957 

— ~— — —— a | _ — NN) 

Thousands Thousands Percent Percent | Percent 

United States 20, 396 25, 058 100. 0 100.0 | —18.6 
Regions: | 
Northeast... ...- 1, 838 | 2,097 | 9.0 8.4 | —12.4 
North Central_-- 6, 719 8,005 | 32.9 | 31.9 | —16.1 
South 9,981 | 12,793 | 49.0 51.1 | —22.0 
West... 1, 858 2, 163 | 9.1 8.6 | —14.1 
Geographic divisions: | | 

New England. _- 410 494 2.0 2.0 —17.0 
Middle Altlantic_- 1, 428 | 1, 603 | 7.0 | 6.4 —10.9 
East North Central 3, 618 4,092 | 17.7 16 3 —11.6 
West North Central... 3, 101 3,913 | 15.2 | 15 6 —20.8 
South Atlantic 4, 202 5, 055 | 20.6 20 2 | —16.9 
East South Central © 3, 340 4,315 | 16.4 17.2 | —22.6 
West South Central. 2, 439 3, 423 | 12.0 | 13.7 | —28.7 
Mountain. 740 927 | 3.6 | 3.7 —20.2 
Pacific. ...._- 1,118 1, 236 | 5.5 4.9 | —9. 5 


Similar estimates for States are not available. 


p. 62. 


TABLE 2.- 


| 


States included in each geographic division are given on 


Farm population: Estimates of number of persons, births and deaths, and 


movement of persons to and from the farm population for the United States, regions, 
and geographic divisions, 1956-57 


Farm 
popula- 
tion, 
Apr. 1, 
1957 


Area 


United States__ 


| 20, 396 
Regions: | 


Northeast ___- 1, 838 
North Central_| 6,719 | 
South __ | 9,981 
West... | 1,858 
Geographic divi- 
sions: 
New England 410 


Middle Atlan- 
tic . 1, 
East North | 
Central 
West North | 
Central_......| 3, 
South Atlantic_| 4,202 
East South | 


Central......| 3,340 
West South 

Central__-.- 2, 439 
Mountain__- 740 
Pacific. .._. 1,118 


[In thousands] 





Natural increase 


fication of residence ! 


| Change through migration and in classi- | 





375 

25 
119 
194 


‘ | 


19 
59 


60 


79 


ot 


46 | 


183 


295 


| Total] Births} Deaths| change 

















i. | Farm 
} Between farms and | | popula- 
nonfarm areas or the | tion, 
Net | Armed Forces! | Farm} Apr. 1, 
Btos fh Fo Rie. Tee 8G) VED 
| farm ? 
Net | To | From | 
farms} farms 
- ——— | 
—202 | —2,236 | —2, 236 459 | —2, 695 | 0 22, 257 
| | 
—21 | —167 —179 50 | —229 | 12 | 1, 980 
—64 —615 —621 142 —763 6 | 7, 215 
—101 | —1,212 | —1,182 | 206 | —1,388 | —30 | 10,999 
—16 —242 —254 61 | —315 12 2, 063 
| | 
} | | | 
—5| -41| -—47| #17| —64 6 | 445 
—16| -—12%| —132| 33 —165 6 , 535 
| | } 
| | 
—38 | —257 | — 260 80 —340 3 3, 816 
—2%| —358| -—361| 62] -—423| 3] 3,399 
—43 —425 | —405 74 —479 | —20 | 4, 548 
| | | 
—36 —442| —412| 67 —479 | —30| 3,717 
| 
—22 | —345 | —365 | 65 | —430 | 20 2, 734 
—6 | —101 —102 18 | —120 1 824 
—10 | —1l41 —152 43 | —195 ll 1, 239 





! Includes persons who have not moved but who were in or out of the farm population because agricultural 


operations ceased or were begun on the places where they were living. 


This type of change was not esti- 


mated separately for years since 1939 but is included in the estimates of movement to or from farms depend- 
ing on the direction of the net difference between the changes from farm to nonfarm and nonfarm to farm 


residences. 


2 Net change in farm population of regions or divisions due to farm-to-farm movement. 


Similar estimates for States are not_available. 


p. 62. 


States included_in-each geographic division are given on 
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TasBLe 3.—Farm population: Births and deaths, and movement of persons to and 
from the farm population for the United States, regions, and geographic divisions, 
annual averages 1950-57 } 

[In thousands] 








| Naturalincrease | Change through migration and in 
classification of residence 2 
| y ti ™ | 4 A wane Ze ot 
} } | Between farms and non- 
Area | | | farm areas or the 
Net | Armed Forces? Farm 
| Total) Births | Deaths} change | t—i—i‘“‘Ctstsss—sS to 
| farm * 
| | Net To From 
farms | farms 
antenigeen a —— eo eo ehh 
United States... .._-- ee 574 | —193 | —1,046 | —1,046| 563 | —1, 600 0 
Regions: 
Northeast - - | 7 | 46 | —19| —64 | —66 62 —128 2 
North Central.. } WL} «6177 ) —66) 295 —296 174 —470 1 
er vor ---| 206 | 301; -94; —608 —600 | 253 | —853 —8 
West. -| 38] 49 —14; —-79| —84! 7 —159 | 6 
Geographic divisions: 
New England-.-......... 6 | il | —5 | —18 | —19 18 | —37 | I 
Middle Atlantic-_.-_.....-- 21 36 —14 | —46 | —47 | 44 —W) 0 
East North Central.-..----| 54 90| -—36| 122} -123| 96] —219 1 
West North Central......| 57| 87| -30| -173| -172| 79| 251 0 
South Atlantic... _- seauue id 1233; -—39; —206; —199 | 93 — 292 —7 
East South Central._........| 72 | 105 | —33 —211 | —203 | 83 — 286 -9 
West South Central _- | 50] 73} —22); —191 | —198 | 77 —275 8 
Mountain_ ; | I 23 | —6 | —43 | —45 | 29 —74 2 
Paci@e.2Js...<..--. ahi a & 27 —8 | —35 —39 | 45 —84 4 
| | | | | 








1 Figures are rounded to the nearest thousand without being adjusted to group totals. 

2 Includes persons who have not moved but who were in or out of the farm population because agricultural 
operations ceased or were begun on the places where they were living. This tye of change was not estimated 
separately for years since 1939 but is included in the estimates of movement to or from farms depending on 
the direction of the net difference between the changes from farm to nonfarm and nonfarm to farm residences. 

3 Net change in farm population of regions or divisions due to farm-to-farm movement. 


Novre.—Similar estimates for States are not available. States included in each geographic division are 
given on p. 62. 


There were no radical changes in the distribution of farm population among 
geographic regions and divisions between 1950 and 1957. The South still has 
approximately half of the farm population, the North Central States about a 
third, and the Northeast and West each have slightly less than a tenth of the 
farm population. However, the proportion in the South has been gradually fall- 
ing since 1940. In this region, farm population was 22 percent smaller in 1957 
than in 1950 compared with a decline of 15 percent in the rest of the Nation. 
Among the geographic divisions of the South, the West South Central showed 
the greatest loss—almost 29 percent. Other divisions showing more than 20 per- 
cent decline between 1950 and 1957 were the West North Central, the East South 
Central, and the Mountain divisions. 

Definition of farm population.—The data presented in this report relate to the 
civilian population living on farms, both urban and rural, regardless of occupa- 
tion. The farm population is defined according to the new definition adopted for 
the 1950 census of population. According to this definition, the farm population 
includes all persons living on farms, as determined by the question, ‘Is this house 
on a farm (or ranch)?” Persons living on what might be considered farmland 
are classified as nonfarm if they rent for cash a home and yard only. Persons in 
institutions, summer camps, motels, and tourist camps are classified as nonfarm 
residents. Usual place of residence for unmarried persons attending college away 
from home is defined differently in the 1950 census of population and the current 
population survey (CPS) of the Bureau of the Census from which current esti- 
mates of the farm population of the United States are obtained. In the 1959 
census, such persons were enumerated as residents of the communities in which 
they lived while attending college, whereas in the CPS they are considered as 
residents of their parents’ homes. The effect of this difference is to classify a 
larger number of college-age persons as farm residents in the CPS than would be 
so classified under decennial census usages. 

Note on method of developing farm population estimates.—T he foregoing tables con- 
tain estimates derived from four principal sources: (1) Current population surveys 
of the Bureau of the Census, from which the Census-A MS estimates of the total 
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farm population of the United States are derived; (2) annual surveys of the farm 
population of the Agricultural Marketing Service from which the geographic dis- 
tribution and components of change in the farm population are derived; (3) decen- 
nial population censuses; and (4) other related data. 

Limitations of the estimates.—Estimates for the United States presented in this 
report are based on data obtained in connection with the current population 
survey of the Bureau of the Census. As the estimates are based on sample data 
they are subject to sampling variability. The relative sampling error of the 
estimated farm population of the United States is about 3 percent. The chances 
are about 68 out of 100 that an estimate of the total farm population from the 
sample would differ from a complete census by less than this percentage. The 
chances are about 95 out of 100 that the difference would be less than twice the 
specified percentage and about 99 out of 100 that it would be less than 244 times 
the percentage. As in any survey work, results are also subject to errors of 
response and nonreporting. 

Data for geograpbic areas are based on AMS mailed-questionnaire survey data 
tied to benchmark figures from complete censuses and adjusted to total estimates 
of farm population obtained from the enumerative sample surveys of the Bureau 
of the ang The reliability of any geographic area estimate is therefore 
dependent upon the reliability of the United States estimate, discussed above, 
and in addition upon the reliability of the mailed-questionnaire survey. The 
reliability of the estimates based on the AMS survey is dependent upon the size 
of the sample and the representativeness of returns from the mailed-question- 
naire survey. Estimates for geographic areas may become less reliable with the 
passage of time since the 1950 benchmark date. 


TaBLe 4.—Replies tabulated and number of farms reported on in annual mailed- 
questionnaire farm population survey, 1957 


Area | Repliestabu-| Farms re- 
lated ported on 
| | Number 
United States________- ; ‘ : = Hi Ed 21, 703 | 94, 882 
Regions: | 
Northeast. -_ ; ai Easstionduse baiae 2, 430 9, 625 
North Central-______.-- ‘ sited eincihi aii til saecaanaia etna ‘a 8, 174 40, 186 
DE na dha as ake : ina oe as at tn 8, 238 34, 307 
Weet::.<- -: e : RUD Sel Sead pale 2, 861 | 10, 764 
Geographic divisions: 
New England-____- ea carl ta Retlchs gh dettceip diated tana 265 694 
SU Ro alas eae aaa teehee cate el cadcalh eis eae 5 2, 165 | 8, 931 
East North Central_-_-_-_--.------ Lcovhemea sae ae ies Fide eenee 2, 629 13, 531 
NE 2 os oS Le Gas cat nds eae aa 5, 545 26, 655 
aS os waht wise dink semana bia deviants 3, 396 13, 544 
pe a ere cee ieee wa iiea al naira Maseutitontl 2, 578 11, 150 
EE SU ns ca co dy ce a ncanene aderasepeacanmactes 2, 264 9, 613 
eu Ae, and ELA eo ae OE e ee ae Gaia ids Sich cued 1, 757 7, 065 
_, ESE ee Pees dibs ak, chialitt apadnin Weaehdatia niga ceeae 1, 104 3, 699 





States in the geographic divisions are: New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut; Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; East North Central: 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; West North Central: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; East South Central: Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi; West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; Moun- 
tain: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada; Pacific: Washington, 
Oregon, California. 

Divisions in the regions are: Northeast: New England, Middle Atlantic; North Central: East North 
Central, West North Central; South: South Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central; West: 
Mountain and Pacific. 


Estimates for the geographic divisions that resulted from the mailed-question- 
naire survey data should be used with caution, particularly those for which the 
sample was relatively small. The numbers of farms reported on in the 1957 survey 
are shown in table 4. Size of sample is important in analyzing components of 
change in the farm population, especially in appraising any changes that occur 
from one year to another. The reliability of year-to-year changes is much less 
than that of trends shown during a period of several years. Figures for areas that 
contain relatively large numbers of people with marginal connections to agricul- 
ture may be subject to vreater error than those for other divisions, even for bench- 
mark dates. 
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RELATED REPORTS 


Reports issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service which include estimates 
comparable to those in this release are: 

AMS-102 Farm Population—Annual Estimates by States, Major Geo- 
graphic Divisions, and Regions, 1920-50, and for the United 
States, 1910-50 (November 1953, reissued April 1956). 

AMS-10 Farm Population— Migration to and from Farms, 1920-54 (De- 
cember 1954). 

AMS-80 Farm Population—Estimates for 1955 (December 1955). 

AMS-80 (1956) Farm Population—Estimates for 1956 (August 1956) 


The cooperative releases of the former Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
now of the Agricultural Marketing Service and the Bureau of the Census in Farm 
Population. Series Census-BAE, now called Census-AMS (P-27), contain cur- 
rent estimates of the distribution of the total farm population of the country by 
age, sex, labor force status, and other related material. 


Exuisitr B—ORIGINAL VERSION 
FarM PopvuLaTION EstiMATES FoR 1957 


United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Washington, D 


AMS-80 (1957), January 1958 


As % of U. S. Total 


FARM AND NONFARM POPULATION 
% 


o-* 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1957 


TOTAL POPUL ATION IN MILLIONS: 1910, 91.9; 1920, 106.1; 1930, 122.8; 1940, 131.8; 1950, 151.1; 1957, 170.5 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 3300-57(8) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


The population living on farms numbered about 20,396,000 in April 1957 
(table 1). This represents a significant decline from the estimated 22,257,000 
for 1956. The change between 1956 and 1957 is one of the largest recorded for a 
single year but certain conditions warrant caution in interpreting literally the 
magnitude of the year-to-year change. As farm population estimates are obtained 
from sample surveys, they are subject to sampling variability. Also, the size of 
the population living on farms varies somewhat according to the season of the year 
and because of movements of hired farmworkers. In early April of 1957, weather 
conditions were unfavorable for farmwork over a large area—in contrast to more 
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favorable conditions a year earlier—and were thought to have delayed the spring 
increase in farm population. Later in the season the difference in the number of 
farm residents between 1956 and 1957 was probably smaller. 

The estimates of natural increase and migration shown in table 2 for the year 
April 1956—April 1957 may best be used in connection with similar figures for other 
years to measure changes over a period of several years, as has been done in table 3. 
Data for these earlier years may be found in the releases, Farm Population— 
Migration To and From Farms, 1920-54 Farm Population—Estimates for 1955; 
and Farm Population—Estimates for 1956. Persons who use these data are 
encouraged to utilize the averages in table 3 rather than the single-year estimates 
shown in table 2. 

Changes between 1950 and 1957.—The farm population decreased 4,662,000 
between 1950 and 1957. This drop in farm population is a continuation of the 
longtime downward trend which by 1957 reduced farm residents to 12 percent of 
the total population (see chart). During the 7-year period, approximately 574,000 
babies were born annually to women living on farms and about 193,000 farm people 
died each year (table 3). Most of the farm population loss occurred through 
migration of farm persons to nonfarm places of residence. The remaining loss was 
the net result of changes in the classification of places as farm or nonfarm, without 
movement of the residents. The extent of the decrease in farm population 
caused by such reclassification is not known. There is evidence that it was 
substantial in the period between 1950 and 1957 when the number of nonagri- 
cultural jobs was relatively plentiful and many small farms ceased operation. 

Annually, more than 1.6 million persons left farms for nonfarm areas or changed 
the classification of their residences from farm to nonfarm between 1950 and 1957. 
This loss was partly offset by an average of about 563,000 persons who moved 
from nonfarm to farm residences or changed the classification of their residences 
from nonfarm to farm during each year. Thus, the change in farm population 
between 1950 and 1957 was the result of the net addition of about 380,000 persons 
annually through excess of births over deaths and a new annual loss by movement 
to and from farms or through change in classification in residence of more than 
1 million persons. During this period, which included the Korean war, an annual 
average of 173,000 young men went from farms to the Armed Forces, and an 
average of more than 85,000 returned to farms from the Armed Forces. 

There were no radical changes in the distribution of farm population among 
geographic regions and divisions between 1950 and 1957. The South still has 
approximately half of the farm population, the North Central States about a 
third, and the Northeast and West each have slightly less than a tenth of the 
farm population. However, the proportion in the South has been gradually 
falling since 1940. In this region, farm population was 22 percent smaller in 
1957 than in 1950 compared with a decline of 15 percent in the rest of the Nation. 
Among the geographic divisions of the South, the West South Central showed the 
greatest loss—almost 29 percent. Other divisions showing more than 20-percent 
decline between 1950 and 1957 were the West North Central, the East South 
Central, and the Mountain divisions. 


WHY THE FARM POPULATION IS DECLINING——AS SEEN BY THE FARMER 


As a part of its annual mail questionnaire to farmers, designed to measure the 
number of births and deaths among farm people and the amount of movement to 
and from farms, the Agricultural Marketing Service invites farmers to comment 
about trends in the farm population. Those who do so are in the minority, but 
many take the trouble to comment seriously about the factors currently affecting 
farm population in their communities. Comments are usually available from 
every major farming area in the country. They convey, in a way that statistics 
cannot, the trends that farmers perceive and the farmers’ evaluations of these 
trends. The discussion following is based upon this material. Excerpts quoted 
are representative of all those received, except that they may be more expressive 
than the average. Emphasis was placed on selection of comments that generalize 
about a community rather than one man’s experience, and that relate to a recent 
period of time (April 1956 to April 1957) rather than one further in the past. 
The number reviewed was 2,700. 

Farmers are well aware that the number of farm people has been declining. 

“Farm population is decreasing rapidly in this area.’”’ (Nueces County, Tex.) 

“Our farm population is still on a downward trend.”” (Osage County, Kans.) 

“The past season and this season will show a permanent reduction in farm 
people here.”’ (Polk County, Minn.) 

‘More and more farmers in our locality are moving away from the farm.” 


(Spokane County, Wash.) 
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“The number of people moving from the farm to towns and cities in this locality 
has been greater than usual.” (Mecklenburg County, Va.) 


TasBLe 1.—Farm population: Estimates of number of persons, percentage distribu- 


tion, and percentage change, for the United States, regions, and geographic divisions, 
Apr. 1, 1957 and 1960 


Farm population 

















| 

j Number Percentage Per- 
Area distribution j|centage 
Se, ae re ___| change 
| | |between 

1950 

| 1057 | 1950 1957 1950 and 

| | 1957 

— a = — - a — ——EE ee SS ae 

| | | | 
| Thousands Thousands| Percent| Percent| Percent 
ro ee. sed 20, 396 25,058 | 100.0; 100.0) —18.6 
egions: 
Northeast - - 1, 838 2, 097 | 9.0 | 84) —12.4 
North Central : ss oat 6, 719 8, 005 32.9 31.9 —16.1 
South. ...... : 9, 981 | 12,793 | 49.0 51.1 —22.0 
ae aalen 4 d = 1, 858 | 2, 163 9.1 8.6 —14.1 
Geographic divisions: | | | 

New England... : 410 | 494 | 2.0 2.0 —17.0 
Middle Atlantic = ~se- | 1, 428 | 1, 603 7.0 6.4 | —10.9 
East North Central. _ eal 3, 618 4,092 | 17.7 16.3 | —11.6 
West North Central . ~—s 3, 101 3,913 | 15.2 15.6 | —20.8 
South Atlantic. __- ae 4, 202 5,055 | 20.6} 20.2] —16.9 
pO ae ee ee 3, 340 4,315 | 16.4 17.2 | —22.6 
West South Central. 2, 439 | 3, 423 12.0} 137| —28.7 
Mountain _. | 740 | 927 3.6 3.7 | —20.2 
Pacific | 4,118 | 4286) 55) 49| —95 





Note.—Similar estimates for States are not available. States included in each geographic division are 
given on p. 73. 


TABLE 2.—Farm population: Estimates of number of persons, births and deaths, 


and movement of persons to and from the farm population for the United States, 
regions, and geographic divisions, 1956-57 








Natural increase | Change through migration and in 
classification of residence ! 
Farm | Farm 
popu- Between farms and | | popu- 
Area lation, | nonfarm areas or | lation, 
Apr. 1, Net | theArmed Forces! | Farm |Apr. 1, 
1957 | Total Births) Deaths!change)|__ ee ee to | 1956 
| | | farm ?| 
Net | To | From} 
| farms | farms | 
' | | j 
Thou- | Thou-| Thou-| Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- | Thou- | Thou- Thow 
sands | sands | sands | sands | sands | sands | sands | sands | sands | sands 
United States__ 20, 396) 375} 577 <a Saas 236) 459|—2, 695) 0} 22, 257 
Regions: | | 
Northeast. 1, 838 25) 46) —21; —167) —179 50} —229) 12} 1,980 
North Central 6, 719 119} 183} —64) —615) —621) 142) —763 6) 7,215 
South_. 9, 981 194) 295; —101)—1, 212|—1, 182) 206|—1, 388 —30} 10,999 
West__. 1, 858 37) 53 —16| -—242) —254| 61; —315 12} 2,063 
Geographic divisions: | | | 
New England_. 410 6 1} —3| —41} —47 17} —64) 6} 445 
Middle Atlantic 1, 428) 19 35 —16| —126| —132 33) — 165 6; 1,535 
East North Central 3, 618 59 97; —38)| -—257| —260} 80} —340) 3| 3,816 
West North Central 3, 101) 60, 86) —26' -—358) —361) 62; —423 3) 3,399 
South Atlantic- - 4, 202 79 122) —43; —425;) —405 74 —479) —20| 4, 548 
East South Central... 3, 340) 65 101) —36; —442; —412! 67; —479) —30| 3,717 
West South Central... 2, 439) 50 72} —22| —345) —365) 65; —430) 20; 2,734 
Mountain... --- iat 740} 17 23) —6} —101) —102 18} —120} 1} 824 
PONIES 5s sew scas | 1,118 20) 30 —10) —141; —152) 43; —195| ll} 1,239 
| ' ‘ i 





1 Includes persons who have not moved but who were in or out of the farm population because agricul- 
tural operations ceased or were begun on the places where they were living. This type of change was not 
estimated separately for years since 1939 but is included in the estimates of movement to or from farms 
depending on the direction of the net difference between the changes from farm to nonfarm and nonfarm to 
farm residences. 

2 Net change in farm population of regions or divisions due to farm-to-farm movement. 


Nore.—Similar estimates for States are not available. States included in each geographic division are 
given on p. 73. 
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TABLE 3.—Farm population: Births and deaths, and movement of persons to and 
from the farm population for the United States, regions, and geographic divisions 
annual averages 1950-57 ! 


{In thousands} 


























| 
| Natural increase Ohange through migration and in 
classification of residence 2 
| | Between farms and 
Area | nonfarm areas or the 
Net Armed Forces 2 Farm 
| ‘Total | Births Deaths| change to 
| | | farm * 
Net To From 
farms | farms 
ees iets - ’ . [ ‘a Re rn en mean ae mane 
United States _ __ pail | 380 574 | —193 |—1, 046 j—1, 046 1 563 |—1, 609 0 
Regions: | 
NORtOON i555. Sa wcce ants} 27 | 46| —19 —64 | —66-| 62 | —128 2 
North Central... ____- --| WU} 47) -66| —205| -—2968; 174] —470} 1 
ET on ae aia nis 5a healed 206 301; —94 —008 | —600 | 253 —853 —8 
ee. 036... i 35 49|  -14 —79 | —84 | 7 —159 6 
Geographic divisions: | | | | 
New England. -__-_-- wird 6 | 11} -—5} -18} —19} 18 —37 | 1 
Middle Atlantic_____- = 21 | ito) Sa) as: | 44 —90 0 
East North Central _____- 54 90 —36 | —122; —123 | 9 | —219 | 1 
West North Central... ___- —_ | 87| —30| —173} —172 | 79) —251 0 
South Atlantic. ............- 84} 123; 39} —206| —199/ 93 | —292 —7 
East South Central_.__- baal 72 | 105 | —33 | —211 | —203 | 83 | —286 -4 
West South Central_________| 50 | 73| —22| —191} —198 | 77 | —275 | 8 
Mountain... | | Bl Oe] —e8} —e mth Ke 2 
POG ce, ho. cic 18 27 | ‘ 45| —84 4 
| | 


i Figures are rounded to the nearest thousand without being adjusted to group totals. 

2 Includes persons who have not moved but who were in or out of the farm population because agricultural 
operations ceased or were begun on the places where they were living. This type of change was not esti- 
mated separately for years since 1939 but is included in the estimates of movement to or from farms depend- 
ing = the direction of the net difference between the changes from farm to nonfarm and nonfarm to farm 
residences. 

3 Net change in farm population of regions or divisions due to farm-to-farm movement. 


NOTE.—Similar estimates for States are not available. States included in each geographic division are 
given on p. 73. 





They notice the vacant houses around them— 

“There are probably 10 percent added vacant farm homes within the 
past 18 months” (Gilchrist County, Fla.). 

“Tn 3 townships you will find 15 farms where the buildings stand empty 
and some have very good improvements.”’ (Bon Homme County, 8S. Dak.) 

or the sites where houses used to be. 

“Farm houses are being abandoned and. torn. down.’ (Edgar County, 
Ill.) 

“T can stand in my farmyard and count five farms that have been bought 
up [and from which] every stick of improvements was pulled down” (Fron- 
tier County, Nebr.). 

The loss of young people is especially felt— 

“Most all boys and girls finishing high school are getting jobs in nearby 
towns. Scarcely any are staying on the farm” (Alexander County, N. C.). 

“T have asked a number of our young men here whose fathers own and 
operate if they intend to farm when through school. The answer is almost 
100 percent ‘No’ ” (Jefferson County, Tenn.). 

“Sons of established farmers want no part of farming.” (Hunterton 
County, N. J.) 

“The young people are leaving for educations or higher paying income 
jobs” (Whatcom County, Wash.). 

“In this area of 3 communities of better-than-average productive and 
prosperous farms, not 1 young person plans to farm as a career. This is 
the fact of greatest significance to me and to most of my neighbors’’ (Co- 
manche County, Tex.). 

and farmers are conscious that the average age of the farm population is getting 
older. 

“In my duties as personal property assessor I am impressed by the limited 
number of young men engaged in farming and the advancing age of those 
who are operating our farms.’”’ (Miami County, Kans.) 
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‘All that are left are the old, tired, and unlearned.” (Fayette County, 
Tex.) 

“Most of our neighbors run from 50 to 80 years of age. There is only one 
young man in our neighborhood. When we oldtimers get together we talk 
the matter over and wonder just what the outcome will be.” (Johnston 
County, Okla.) 

“The people that are here are past middle age, and cannot fit in anywhere 
else’ (Lawrence County, Ky.). 

A number of causes are ascribed to these trends, but the one heard most fre- 
quently is the general problem of low farm income. In particular, the difficulties 
of small farmers are noted. 

“‘More and more farmers in our locality are moving away from the farms 
because they simply can’t make a living for their families. The small and 
medium sized farmer is a dead duck”’ (Spokane County, Wash.). 

“There has been a teriffic movement of [small] farmers out of this territory 
during the last 2 years’”’ (Seward County, Nebr.). 

“You can’t make it on a small farm any more’”’ (Beauregard Parish, La.). 

‘Small farms are falling by the way’”’ (Windsor County, Vt.). 

“The small farmer seems to be on the way out around here or has to find a 
job on the side’”’ (Sheboygan County, Wis.). 

‘Low income is forcing too many to quit farming and move to California or 
elsewhere for salaried employment”’ (Boone County, Iowa). 

A high rate of farm sales and auctions was reported from several northern and 
western areas of the country during the spring of 1957. 

“T have before me two dozen auction notices of farms selling out’’ (Allegany 
County, N. Y.). 

“Forced auction sales the last 2 weeks in March have been terrific’’ 
(Richland County, N. Dak.). 

“After 2 years of drought this spring saw as many as 18 farm sales in a week 
in this county. That is a very high average” (Custer County, Nebr.). 

“An unusual amount of farm sales have been held this spring” (Bingham 
County, Idaho). 

Most of the farms that change hands from death, retirement, or quitting of the 
operator continue to be farmed, but frequently only as additions to existing 
operations. The trend toward consolidation and enlargement of units inexorably 
lowers the number of farm residents. 

“Small farms and poorer soil farms are being abandoned. The land is 
readily being absorbed through rent or purchase by larger farmers. Compe- 
tition is real keen among the larger farmers for more land to rent or buy’’ 
(Chenango County, N. Y.). 

“Farms in the 80- to 160-acre size range that were let run down are rapidly 
being given up by single operators to those with larger acreages and enough 
financing to use sufficient fertilizer on the wornout ground”’ (Hancock County, 
Tll.). 

“The tax collector tells me there are about 10 less families to pay tax this 
year than last. Left for the city and the land was taken over by others’’ 
(Dade County, Mo.). 

“The trend in this township is for farmers who operate 1,000 acres or more 
to increase their holdings by a quarter section or more each year. The build- 
ings are used for seasonal labor or sold off. The result has been a decrease 
from 99 sets of occupied buildings 10 years ago to 71 as of this year” (Polk 
County, Minn.). 

*“Acreages of 160 acres or less are being bought up by those who are already 
landowners. This is particularly noticeable where an acreage goes into an 
estate’? (Wabaunsee County, Kans.). 

“Increasing number of small farmers going out of business, with other 
farmers taking over their farms and tilling from 1 to 6 farms, usually as grain 
farms”’ (Talbot County, Md.). 

“The trend for the smaller farmer to get bigger or get out is very evident. 
Pressure to expand is terrific—from necessity, not desire’? (Bamberg County, 
S. C.). 

“The tendency for the past few years has been toward larger farming and 
ranching units, the smaller units being unable to support a family without 
outside employment. There are hardly any 160-acre units operating any 
more” (Osage County, Okla.). 

“There is a trend of the larger farmer buying out the smaller farmer, de- 
stroying the improvements to farm the complete unit. Hence the number of 
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of farms are on the decrease in this county. The overhead is too great for 
pe pay crops the little farmer is allowed to produce” (Benewah County, 
aho). 

‘Most of the smaller places are being bought up by larger holders, such as I 
did this spring. They just can’t make it on these smaller ranches” (Klickitat 
County, Wash.). 

In a minority of cases the land is simply abandoned, especially in areas where it 
is of marginal agricultural quality. 
~ one of the farms are growing up in pines or red brush” (Carroll County 
a.). 

“There are a number of farms in my section of the county that have been 
abandoned” (Dillon County, 8. C.). 

“Most all small farms are lying out and growing up in bushes and sage grass 
and weeds” (Talladega County, Ala.). 

“Four small ranches worked by owners have been abandoned in last 4 
years in this area because owners became too old to work them” (Siskiyou 
County, Calif.). 

“Our town has many abandoned farms, the land fast going back in wilder- 
ness” (Warren County, N. Y.). 

Two new factors contributing to the decline in farm population came into play 
for the first time in the reporting year, April 1956—April 1957. They are the soil 
‘bank and social-security programs. The soil bank program, as illustrated by the 
comments below, seems to increase the competition for more land among farmers 
wishing to keep their equipment fully in use, lessens the need for tenants on the 
part of landlords, and encourages some small farmers to place all of their cropland 
in the program and move away to take nonagricultural jobs. 

“T sold my farmhouse, placed the fields in the soil bank, and am working 
now in the city’ (Warren County, N. J.). 

“‘Three farms left vacant from owners’ choice because of soil bank pay- 

ments’? (Nance County, Nebr.). 

“There is a trend owing to the price squeeze and soil bank plan of the 
foe leaving their farms for city and factory work’’ (Red Lake County, 
Minn.). 

“T plan to put all possible in the soil bank—remove buildings or let them 
rot down and perhaps try to get 3 percent net in pasture rent and let it go 
at that. The wife and I are both working this winter as teachers’? (Brown 
County, Kans.). 

“Tf the soil bank lasts 5 years there won’t be any share farmers. They are 
a enol away in the first vear of its operation’’ (Florence County, 

“Some in my community have rented land to the Government and gone 
to town and got a job’”’ (Marshall County, Ala.). 

“Lots of land has been put in soil bank, forcing the nonlandowner to leave 
the farm’ (Limestone County, Ala.). 

‘‘There has been lots of moving from the farm, 1956-57. The soil bank 
plan has hurt lots of farmworkers who will be forced off the farm because 
the farm owner doesn’t need any labor because he has his land in the soil 
bank” (Yazoo County, Miss.). 

“There are four farms close to me that were rented out last year that the 
ee gs have taken back this year and put in the soil bank”’ (Jones County, 

ex.). 

“The present agricultural program has greatly accelerated the movement 
of people from the farm. The soil bank program has made many small farms 
uneconomical in that many landlords are taking over their own land and are 
putting the excess acres in the soil bank and conservation reserve” (Sedgwick 
County, Colo.). 

The developing effects of the new social-security retirement provisions for farm 
operators are mentioned somewhat less frequently. 

“Several farmers in this area have quit farming because they are eligible 
for social security’’ (Manitowoc County, Wis.). 

“Tt is probable that social security will make some population changes in 
the near future’? (Hancock County, Iowa). 

“There are a few farmers who are retiring on social security on their farms, 
and a few who are moving from their farms into town and their farms are 
being consolidated with a larger unit’? (Osage County, Kans.). 

“Five [neighboring] farms will not be operated next year. They are going 
to quit and live on social security’”’ (Johnson County, Ga.). 
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“There are a lot of old timers going on social security beginning July Ist 
this year’ (Wibaux County, Mont.). 

During 1956, and in several years just preceding, severe drought conditions in 
some sections of the country forced a number of farmers to leave the farm either 
temporarily or permanently. These conditions were frequently reported in the 
West Central and Mountain States. 

“The moving of [neighboring farmers] to other places is caused entirely by 
the severe drought which has plagued the area since 1953’’ (Kit Carson 
County, Colo.). 

‘We have lost a great percentage of our farm people from this locality who 
went to town for work due to drought, most of whom hope to return if we get 
a good season’’ (Kendall County, Tex.). 

“Our farm population is decreasing rapidly in this area primarily because 
of the drought”? (Nueces County, Tex.). 

“Two families moved from farms (including us) because of drought. We 
plan to go back when we get enough rain and if the soil bank program stays 
in effect to keep up payments on our farm” (Polk County, Nebr.). 

“Quite a few moves were made by young farmers quitting and taking 
more remunerative jobs in cities. Drought causing more changes and distress 
than farm prices’ (Buena Vista County, Iowa). 

Market, price, and other situations affecting particular types of farms developed 
during the year. The substantial cut in cotton and tobacco acreage allotments 
produced a further contraction in the number of southern farmers. As with the 
soil bank program, such conditions affected tenant farmers and hired workers 
particularly. 

‘There are more empty farm houses now than I have known in a long time 
or if ever before. The cut in cash crop tobacco has moved many, many 
families’ (Person County, N. C.). 

“The 20 percent tobacco cut and soil bank have been responsible for the 
larger percent of movement (of people from farms)’”’ (Nash County, N. C.). 

“Due to cut (in cotton) acreage tenants cannot make a living on the farm 
and for that reason they are going any where they can to find public work’’ 
(Cherokee County, 8. C.). 

‘“‘We have three tenant houses, but due to tobacco cuts we’re renting these 
houses for cash to families working in towns or other jobs’ (Pittsylvania 
County, Va.). 

“There is in general a movement away from farms caused by such a 
tremendous cut in cotton acreage” (Lauderdale County, Ala.). 

‘‘Tobacco being our main cash crop and the allotments being cut in the 
last few years, some of the larger farms have fewer tenants and rent their 
extra houses to nonfarm workers’’ (Jessamine County, Ky.). 

“The planters here let many hands go for cotton is the only crop you need 
them to work. Cutting acreage is the reason’? (Holmes County, Miss.). 

Dairy areas were also undergoing adjustments— 

“Many dairy farmers are quitting due to inspection frills and long hours’’ 
(Berks County, Pa.). 

“Thirty percent of dairy farmers have stopped dairying; farms being sold 
for development or milk prices too low’’ (Hunterdon County, N. J.). 

“Small dairy farms in this vicinity are giving up the struggle’’ (Erie County, 
Bes. ¥.). 

and other situations affecting particular types of farms were occasionally noted. 

“Quite a few poultrymen in this location are going out of business, due to 
depressed prices and age’ (Cape May County, N. J.). 

“The continued depressed prices of potatoes have caused a great loss of 
purchasing power of farmers in our area. There is a trend toward taking 
factory or construction work” (Steuben County, N. Y.). 

“The cut in wheat acres has forced the smaller farmers to quit’ (Wells 
County, N. Dak.). 

With the rapid urban expansion of recent years, comments regarding the 
purchase of farms for residential use are frequent. As one might expect, they 
come largely, although not entirely, from metropolitan areas. 

‘“‘Many farms are giving way to building lots or summer homes” (Litchfield 
County, Conn.). 

“Farms in this district are gradually being swallowed up for home and 
industrial developments”’ (Bergen County, N. J.). 

“Farming in this entire county is very rapidly reverting to subdivision 
(lots and houses)”’ (Chesterfield County, Va.). 
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“This area is rapidly losing citrus acreage to subdivisions and industry”’ 
(Los Angeles County, Calif.). 

“Within a half mile of our farm, four dairies were abandoned during the 
past year and subdivided into single family housing units’? (Los Angeles 
County, Calif.). 

“This area is building up very rapidly. It will be only a few years until 
there are no farms left in this area’ (Summit County, Ohio). 

“‘Who wants to farm today with low prices and city neighbors who do 
not like the smell of manure and work toward moving you out. You have 
to head for the hills if you really like farming’? (Middlesex County, Mass.). 

Government activities and major industrial developments also have their 
effects. 

“(Our farm and all neighboring farms] were taken from the people by the 
United States Navy for a jet base—4,500 acres’”’ (Iberia Parish, La.). 

“Farming is now a side issue. Everyone is working on the St. Lawrence 
seaway and are getting wages far beyond anything they could make on a 
farm” (St. Lawrence County, N. Y.). 

“In the past year nine families have moved from this community to the 
Silver Bay taconite iron industry for permanent residence. Reasons for 
movement are higher wages and fewer farms as farmers are buying more 
land’”’ (Polk County, Minn.). 

“‘Pulpwood companies have bought a great deal of the land in this com- 
munity” (Gordon County, Ga.). 

“Doctors and lawyers have bought land in my community and letting it 
grow timber. The houses have been torn down”’ (Attala County, Miss.). 

“Bulk of farming in this community is on decline due to marginal farm- 
land. Large tracts purchased by local papermill and cut over severely” 
(Ross County, Ohio). 

Certain rural disadvantages, once chronic but now greatly eradicated, are still 
mentioned here and there as factors in loss of farm population. 

“Tn some districts there are a large number of empty farms, where people 
have moved to larger towns. I think it is caused mostly on account of poor 
schools’”’ (Renville County, N. Dak.). 

“The decline in farm population in our neighborhood is due mostly to 
poor roads’”’ (Howard County, Mo.). 

“T believe bad roads, no electricity or gas, to be the main reasons why 
most farms in this vicinity have been abandoned’’ (Gilmer County, W. Va.). 

“T would say failure to stop washing away and loss of fertility a major 
cause of people moving away. Second: Poor roads’’ (Smith County, Tenn.). 

Frequently mentioned by farmers is the increasing proportion of farm people 
who work at nonfarm industries. In some instances the work is reported as taken 
only from necessity because of the deterioration of farm income. In other cases 
such attractions as shorter hours, regular pay, and good wages, coupled with the 
ability to commute daily, are decisive. The implications of this trend are cer- 
tainly mixed. Many farmers testify that they have been able to retain their 
farms and survive poor years only through the income from nonfarm work. In 
this sense the nonfarm work prevents additional decline in the farm population. 
For other farmers, however, the change to nonfarm work is obviously destined to 
be a permanent one and farming operations are greatly reduced, or abandoned 
altogether through lack of time, interest, or profits. 

“T can count 50 nearby farms where little or no work is done except to cut 
the hay. People live on most of them but work away” (Androscoggin 
County, Maine). 

“Some farmers are changing the name of the farm over to the wife and 
obtaining a job for the winter to make ends meet. In summer they go on 
unemployment compensation and still do the summer work’’ (Allegany 
County, N. Y.). 

“The trend to cut down on farming operations and secure work in nearby 
manufacturing plants, but to remain on the farm, is becoming more apparent 
every year through this part of the State’ (Richland County, Ohio). 

“The population in our district is staying about the same. But quite a 
few farmers have quit farming and are living on their farms and driving to 
work in town. Some up to 60 miles one way’’ (Mecosta County, Mich.). 

“Trend of movement now is to find wintertime or off-season employment 
in towns or cities. Continued reduction in wheat allotments makes fewer 
and fewer come back’’ (Republic County, Kans.). 

“There are no full-time farmers in this community now. Can’t make a 
living that way. Men have sawmill or other jobs. Some work away during 
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the week and return home to spend the weekend” (Hampshire County, 
W. Va.). 

“Due to drought, most all men and some wives have taken jobs off the 
farm, mostly at a nearby airbase. Now that we have gotten some rain they 
are still working, for they have found that they can make more money 
working 8 hours than they can working on farm from 12 to 16” (Hidalgo 
County, Tex.). 

“Tt is véry' hard for a farmer with less than 200 acres of land to have a 
modern home and rear a family without some outside income. Many of our 
farms have been allowed to grow up as a result of this outside employment. 
Others are used for pasture land” (Hickman County, Tenn.). 

“Our farm happens to be in the new unit of the Black Canyon Irrigation 
District. Our family is typical of the majority. One member has to be 
away from the farm earning a pay check to keep the farm going’ (Canyon 
County, Idaho). 

‘‘Most farmers in this area have taken supplemental labor jobs off the 
farm, because the drought is so bad that very little irrigation water is avail- 
able” (Apache County, Ariz.). 

Whereas the net movement of farm people is away from the farm, it would be 
a mistake to imply that no farmers report conditions of population stability. 
Many of them do, occasionally from the same counties where other reporters tell 
of considerable decline in the population. In such cases the apparently conflicting 
accounts may arise because trends differ from one section of the county to another 
as a result of variations in natural resources, age of operators, scale of farming, 
or time referred to. A sample of such comments is given below. 

“‘The farms in this vicinity are very stable and very littl movement of 
people. Only 1 farmer in a radius of 3 miles has taken an outside job”’ (Lake 
County, Ind.). 

‘Farm population and farm size have changed very little in the last 5 years 
in this area’ (Sangamon County, IIl.). 

“Our farm is in an irrigated area so there hasn’t been much shifting to and 
from the farms to city’’ (Lincoln County, Nebr.). 

‘“‘Am very glad to tell vou we have a real good neighborhood. Nobody 
moved, we had no boys go to the Army, and no one died. The Lord sure 
blessed us’? (Wayne County, N. C.). 

“The exodus from the farm to city and village has greatly ceased for the 
past 3 vears in this community. So all adjoining farms are just about like 
they were’”’ (Bossier Parish, La.). 

“There have been no changes made on the farms in my location. Everyone 
has stuck it out’’ (Big Horn County, Wyo.). 

The factor of farm ownership is often cited as a reason for stability. 

“In this immediate area the population is rather stable because we are in 
a ranching area of good-sized places, mostly owned by the people who live 
there’’ (Mason County, Tex.). 

“Population in the immediate area is fairly stable, due to owner occupancy 
on most of the farms. They have fairly large acreage’ (Parker County, 
Tex.). 

“The people joining my farm seem to be very well satisfied and there is 
very little moving as most of them own their own farms” (Fauquier County, 
Va.). 

In the Midwest there are several reports of ethnie cohesiveness or religious 
agrarianism as being important in maintaining farm population numbers. 

“This is a Bohemian settlement and people stick and don’t move in or 
out unless forced to’’ (Rawlins County, Kans.). 

“This is a German community and very few farms exchange ownership. 
They are handed down from one generation to the other’ (Montgomery 
County, Mo.). 

“Quite an influx of new people, mostly Mennonite or Amish people from 
Oklahoma and Indiana. They are buying good farms and paying good 
prices’”’ (Anderson County, Kans.). 

In contrast to the population-decreasing effects of the soil-bank program noted 
earlier, a few operators declared that it had not affected population or had aided 
them in retaining their farm residence. 

“Soil bank has not done away with farm population in this community” 
(Wilson County, N. C.). 

“T notice that [several Members of Congress] and others charge that a 
shift from the farm is caused by the soil bank. This is not true. The only 
reason is more money” (Jackson County, Ala.). 
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“The soil bank is a blessing to old feeble people that don’t know how to 
work at anything else and have put all their life’s work and savings in a little 
farm. I for one appreciate the soil bank” (Winston County, Ala.). 

From several communities the stability of local farm population was attributed 
to lack of other opportunities rather than to good conditions in farming. 

“There has been very little change in numbers on the farms adjacent to 
me. However, this has been due to inability to get jobs off the farm. 
Several young men on these farms are marking time until something in the 
way of a job opens up” (Pittsylvania County, Va.). 

“Movement hasn’t started to city too much in this community for there 
isn’t enough industry to absorb the unskilled in the city of Spokane” (Lincoln 
County, Wash.). 

Finally, scattered among the numerous accounts of declining numbers of farms 
and dearth of young farmers are reports of opposite conditions. All of these 
reports were from the Midwest. 

“This community does not change fast as most of the farms are operated 
by the owner or owner’s son. Most of the farm boys who return from service 
farm if there is a place for them” (Fulton County, IIl.). 

“Farm abandonment has all but ceased. Boys returning from the service 
have gone into farming either by renting or father-and-son partnerships. 
Those not capable of working out farm agreements have gone off to cities’”’ 
(McLean County, N. Dak.). 

“Many new farms and ranches are being started near us. They are for 
Indians on the rehabilitation program. We are only a few miles from 
Cheyenne Agency Indian Reservation’? (Dewey County, 8. Dak.). 

“Farm population in this locality is on an upward trend according to our 
school census. Abandoning of farms has ceased, even recuperated’”’? (Red 
Willow County, Nebr.). 

“We have eight young couples that just started to farm since World War II 
north of town, not mentioning young farmers on the other three sides. These 
young men are boys whose dads or other relatives have rented farms to 
them” (Sheridan County, Kans.). 

This, then, is a picture of current conditions affecting the number of people in 
agriculture as they are seen by the farmers themselves. The reports indicate 
the powerful economic forces seemingly beyond the individual farmers’ control 
that work toward a decline in the number of farms and farm people. Further- 
more, there is widespread recognition by farmers that the chances of obtaining 
a level of living from a smaller-than-average farm comparable to that which 
can be obtained from nenfarm employment are slim in most cases. Enlargement 
of remaining commercial farms through purchase or rental of other farms is 
widespread at the present time in response to this fact. The conclusion is ines- 
capable that the consolidation process has by no means run its course and that 
some further decline in the size of the farm population will occur. 

Definition of farm population —The data presented in this report relate to the 
civilian population living on farms, both urban and rural, regardless of occupation. 
The farm population is defined according to the new definition adopted for the 
1950 census of population. According to this definition, the farm population 
includes all persons living on farms, as determined by the question, ‘Is this house 
on a farm (or ranch)?” Persons living on what might be considered farm land 
are classified as nonfarm if they rent for cash a home and yard only. Persons in 
institutions, summer camps, motels, and tourist camps are classified as nonfarm 
residents. Usual place of residence for unmarried persons attending college away 
from home is defined differently in the 1950 census of population and the current 
population survey (CPS) of the Bureau of the Census from which current estimates 
of the farm population of the United States are obtained. In the 1950 census, 
such persons were enumerated as residents of the communities in which they lived 
while attending college, whereas in the CPS they are considered as residents of 
their parents’ homes. The effect of this difference is to classify a larger number 
of college-age persons as farm residents in the CPS than would be so classified 
under decennial census usages. 

Note on method of developing farm population estimates.—The foregoing tables 
contain estimates derived from four principal sources: (1) Current population 
surveys of the Bureau of the Census, from which the Census-AMS estimates of 
the total farm population of the United States are derived; (2) annual surveys of 
the farm population of the Agricultural Marketing Service from which the geo- 
graphic distribution and components of change in the farm population are derived; 
(3) decennial population censuses; and (4) other related data. 
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Limitations of the estimates.—Estimates for the United States presented in this 
report are based on data obtained in connection with the current population 
survey of the Bureau of the Census. As the estimates are based on sample data 
they are subject to sampling variability. The relative sampling error of the 
estimated farm population of the United States is about 3 percent. The chances 
are about 68 out of 100 that an estimate of the total farm population from the 
sample would differ from a complete census by less than this percentage. The 
chances are about 95 out of 100 that the difference would be less than twice the 
specified percentage and about 99 out of 100 that it would be less than 2% times the 
percentage. As in any survey work, results are also subject to errors of response 
and nonreporting. 

Data for geographic areas are based on AMS mailed-questionnaire survey data 
tied to benchmark figures from complete censuses and adjusted to total estimates 
of farm population obtained from the enumerative sample surveys of the Bureau 
of the Senee. The reliability of any geographic area estimate is therefore 
dependent upon the reliability of the United States estimate, discussed above, 
and in addition upon the reliability of the mailed-questionnaire survey. The 
reliability of the estimates based on the AMS survey is dependent upon the size 
of the sample and the representativeness of returns from the mailed-questionnaire 
survey. Estimates for geographic areas may become less reliable with the passage 
of time since the 1950 benchmark data. 

Estimates for the geographic divisions that resulted from the mailed-question- 
naire survey data should be used with caution, particularly those for which the 
sample was relatively small. The numbers of farms reported on in the 1957 survey 
are shown in table 4. Size of sample is important in analyzing components of 
change in the farm population, especially in appraising any changes that occur 
from 1 year to another. The reliability of year-to-year changes is much less 
than that of trends shown during a period of several years. igures for areas 
that contain relatively large numbers of people with marginal connections to agri- 


culture, may be subject to greater error than those for other divisions, even for 
benchmark dates. 


TABLE 4.—Number of farms reported on in annual mailed questionnaire, farm 
population survey, 1957 







Area | Farms, April 
| 1957 (number) 
a 
ee NO itiwimcikd setweschddsdicicns-skgitackh Midi gedlisiesncetaneee 94, 882 
Regions: 
I ahi capers ecg spina alien cated west ilpiaaiiidat le a tea iittala taal 9, 625 
EY WI ciciacécinuithacnsannacteudadiitbinetthcapmn tins scandent namics 40, 186 
inci dsoc cone ‘caussathdtenbncdsdidcancdadittethitnkeakditlaatteaaas 34, 307 
a a a ee 10, 764 
Geographic divisions: 
New England.-__- ‘ shiseniciew sstianintihnisiitinat cucielempalpalpias ca aagehemtedaiae 694 
Pe i itnnia be dnighdakine thew nie octnidintnn dass mnadncdidlednite dead Caahitttndatcentd 8, 931 
aie I So nis coe tndcnccirmcielcincs sao enteebeolnicnaiodacainnnaote aetatainaite 13, 531 
a I SR a sn See aioe dagen ded acces iaitomumreniaiaiaieatsebaaineeeneaieeel 26, 655 
South Atlantic. <a ae ve bat cacdieles divas ines latent deteacilialth ie init aalatatiiitteieiae 13, 544 
NG MP INU, cSt hitiiits, Daactell oad laeicinabiann cgi ial Minivans clertinctineseteiail 11, 150 
ETE Pisin icc anipsincieidindaniobidiaianes tenants sah co allant atipactaicnaieiig tai iene 9, 613 
ins sccnidishcte< nisin tniane aided tielaishiaianbieees baleen aad hacen sania dail 7, 065 
MI ins sittin cctantinpacieimnamcig hp didpaialedlatacnbnaiieine neh abuista catia gina halk seaman 3, 699 


States in the geographic divisions are: New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts’ 
Rhode Island, Connecticut; Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; East North Central: 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; West North Central: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; East South Central: Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, M ississippi; West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; Mountain: 
- ee Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada; Pacific: Washington, Oregon, 

alifornia. 

Divisions in the regions are: Northeast: New England, Middle Atlantic; North Central: East North 


Central, West North Central; South: South Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central; West: 
Mountain and Pacific. 
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RELATED REPORTS 


Reports issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service which include estimates 
comparable to those in this release are: 


AMS-102 Farm Population—Annual Estimates by States, Major Geo- 
graphic Divisions, and Regions, 1920-50—and for the United 
States, 1910-50 (November 1953, reissued April 1956). 

AMS-10 Farm Population—Migration to and from Farms, 1920—54 
(December 1954). 

AMS-80 Farm Population—Estimates for 1955 (December 1955). 

AMS-80 (1956) Farm Population—Estimates for 1956 (August 1956). 


The cooperative releases of the former Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
now of the Agricultural Marketing Service and the Bureau of the Census in Farm 
Population. Series Census-BAE, now called the Census-AMS (P-27), contain 
current estimates of the distribution of the total farm population of the country 
by age, sex, labor force status, and other related material. 

Farms and Farm People, a special cooperative report of the former Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies, the Bureau of Human Nutrition and the Bureau of the 
Census, contains data on the characteristics of the population in farm-operator 
households by economic class of farm (based on 1950 censuses of population and 
agriculture), as well as a discussion of the definitions of farm population and farm- 
operator household population. The various censuses of population publications 
of the Bureau of the Census contain detailed data on the characteristics and 
geographic distribution of the rural-farm population. In addition, certain of the 
Current Population Reports, particularly those in Series P-20, P-50, and P-60, 
published by the Bureau of the Census, contain current estimates relative to the 
characteristics of the rural-farm population of the country. 

Estimates of the number of persons moving between farms and nonfarm areas 
and of the characteristics of persons making these farm-nonfarm shifts have been 
published by the Bureau of the Census. The estimates published by the Census 
differ somewhat from those published by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
because of the sampling techniques used and concepts involved. The estimates 
of the Bureau of the Census come from the current population survey and those 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service are based primarily on data submitted by 
crop reporters. The current population survey estimates of farm-nonfarm shifts 
do not include changes of classification from farm to nonfarm or vice versa for 
persons living in the same house as a year earlier. In the Agricultural Marketing 
Service series, persons who have not moved but who were included in or exeluded 
from the farm population because agricultural operations were begun or ceased 
during the year on the places where they were living are included in the estimates 
of movement to or from farms, depending on the direction of the net difference 
between the changes to and from farm classification. 





Exuisir C—Facts Aspout Farm PoPpuLaTIon 


Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 13, 1968. 


Facts ABout Farm PoPULATION 


I, BACKGROUND 





Farm population has been declining for many years. In 1933 there were 32.4 
million people on farms. This was about 26 percent of the total population. 

Farm population dropped by 10 million during the next 20 years—an average 
decline of nearly 500,000 per year. By April 1953 the farm population was 22.7 
million, about 14 percent of the total population. 

The 1949-53 decline was 3.3 million—over 800,000 per vear. 

A further decline of 2 million people on farms has taken place since 1953—about 
500,000 per year. The farm population on April 1, 1957 was estimated at 20.4 
million, approximately 12 percent of the total population of the United States. 

One hundred years ago farm people made up an estimated 65 percent of the 
United States population. 

Now nonfarm people are 88 percent of the population. 
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Il. REASONS WHY FEWER FARMERS 


A. Revolution in farming 


Average productivity of United States farmworkers since 1940 alone has in- 
creased more than in the previous 120 years. In 1820 each farmworker produced 
enough to meet the needs of 4.1 persons, and by 1940 this figure had risen to 10.8. 
But by 1956 a farmworker produced enough for the needs of 20.8 persons. 

During the period since 1940 when farmworker productivity nearly doubled, 
total output of farm products increased about 36 percent while the United States 
population increased only 27 percent. 

he technological revolution in agriculture obviously made it impracticable for 
all the 30 million farm people of 1940 or the 27 million of 1947 to remain in farming. 


B. Nonfarm jobs 


Expansion of industry into rural areas and the unparalleled growth of military 
research installations all over the Nation have made the transition from farm to 
nonfarm life far easier. 

The automobile and modern roads have greatly lengthened the commuting 
range for rural people, and have given them a chance to combine urban jobs with 
rural homes. 

Lure of a nonfarm job has been great, because the average income of farm 
people is characteristically less than that of nonfarmers. The table illustrates 
this: 


1940 1950 | 1955 


Per capita income of farm people from all sources_ -- Secale adil $262 | $828 $898 
Per capita income of nonfarm people from all sources__-- } 1, 932 





Ill. FARM LIVING CONDITIONS 


Living conditions on farms have improved steadily in recent years. The 
level-of-living index of farm operator families rose from 100 in 1945 to 122 in 
1950. In 1956 it reached a record of 145. This index is based on value of products 
sold and possession of automobiles, electricity, and telephones. Here is a 


comparison table: 


Percentage of farm families reporting— 





Date | | | | | 
Telephone Auto- Running Television Home 
mobile | water | freezers 
-_—— —_—__— — ~ a —— -—— | ————-- —-~- —-—-— — Seiad ot eee — 
April 1950___ ‘ : ‘ 38 63 43 3 | 12 
Fall 1954 47 71 59 36 32 
Winter 1956 _ - 7 52 | 74 4 53 39 


IV. WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS 


Farm life has many positive values. Therefore, the farm population will 
continue as large as incomes from agriculture or a combination of agriculture 
and off-farm work will encourage. 

Any program that limits or reduces production—through acreage or marketing 
quotas, or soil-bank payments for taking land out of production—lessens farm- 
labor requirements. Need for tenants drops. The small-scale farmer, and some 
medium-scale operators, seek off-farm work to keep fully employed. 

The farmer with a substantial investment in machinery also is affected by pro- 
duction limitations. He must keep the machinery busy to make it pay. To do 
so, he seeks additional land and increases the physical size of his operation. Many 
small farms that change hands under these conditions will not continue as com- 
plete operating units, but will become part of another farm. 

All this does not mean the end of the family farm or any lessening of its impor- 
tance. It means simply that a family will tend to operate a larger acreage with 
full mechanization than with horse and mule power. The increase in size of farms 
that has been taking place will probably continue for some years. The farm 
population will become smaller than it is now before stabilizing. 
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Farm population since 1910 


{In thousands] 


Total pop- Farm population || Total pop-| Farm population 


| wlation, ulation, 

| ineluding including 

Year (April) | Armed | Number] Percent || Armed Number | Percent 

Forces of of total || Forces of of total 

overseas | persons | popula- | overseas | persons | popula- 
tion || lation 


170, 510 20, 396 | 12.0 
167,498 | 22, 257 | 
164, 619 22, 158 
161, 761 21, 890 | 
159,012 | 22, 679 
156,421 | 24, 283 | 
153, 691 24, 160 
151, 132 25, 058 
148,595 | 25, 954 | 
146, 051 25, 903 
143,480 | 27, 124 | 
141,039 | 26, 483 
139,583 | 25, 295 
138, 027 25, 495 | 
136, 297 26, 681 
134, 498 29, 234 | 
133,098 | 30, 273 | 
131,820 | 30, 547 | 
130,642 | 30, 840 
129,589 | 30, 980 
128,649 | 31, 266 | 
127,886 | 31,737 | 
127,057 | 32,161 | 
126,192 | 32, 305 
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